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Scouting Report on L.A.’s 
Top High School Coverage 





The scouting reports are in. Throughout L.A.’s San Fernando 
and neighboring Valleys, no other newspaper covers high school 
football better than the Daily News. Every Tuesday, Friday and 

Saturday, our award-winning sports staff goes to great lengths to 
- see produce a separate, 8-page special section devoted entirely to the 
a 54 high schools (in 15 conferences) competing in our circulation 
area. Featuring complete team schedules, stats and standings, and 
colorful, in-depth stories on players, coaches and team trends, it’s 
by far one of the most thorough high school football sections in 
the country. And just one more reason why the Daily News 
continues to be ranked number one in the state in 


circulation growth! 
Daily News 


Source: ABC Fas-Fax for 6 mos. ending 3/90 (English tos ANGELES 


language newspapers with circulation over 100,000). 








Six leading newspapers combined can't 
stack up to Southern California's No. 1 


_ 2 More Southern Californians are turning to 
The Times than ever. According to Scarborough, 


LOS ANGELES Times Sunday readership is up a record 
TIMES 446,700 readers, and weekday readership is 
4,484,100 up by even more: 477,500 readers. 
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flos Angeles Times 


Southern California's Newspaper for the '90s 


Sources: "1989 Top 50+ Newspaper Ratings Study," VNU/Scarborough/ Simmons. Scarborough 1990. 














HE WASN'T 
A WRIGHT BROTHER. 
BUT HE HAD 
THE RIGHT IDEA. 


The Gallaudet Bullet of 1912 featured innovations 
like advanced streamlining and an incredible 
, speed of 130 m.p.h. 





faculty al’. 2 
leagues were offended: his tinkering with 


“foolish flying gimcracks” was “undignified’’ 

But young professor Edson Gallaudet was 
willing to give up his dignity, and his job, for a new 
idea about warping the wings of flying machines. 

In 1898, he tested a scale model which proved 
his idea right. And five years later, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright flew using that same principle. 

In 1908, Edson Gallaudet started what many 
credit as the first aircraft factory in America. 
Gallaudet Engineering Company became the earliest 
aircraft ancestor of General Dynamics. 

Over the next 82 years, our history of building 
aircraft has included some of America’s famous 
planes. And famous people. 

Eddie Stinson, barnstormer and “birdman/’ who 
designed aircraft for many of the pioneer pilots, merged 
his company with ours. As did Jerry Vultee, whose 
planes set many distance and speed records, including 
Jimmy Doolittle’s 12-hour cross-country flight. 


Att 


The RB Racer, made by Dayton-Wright Airplane Company, was the first 
aircraft to have fully retractable landing gear. Dayton-Wright became an early 
part of General Dynamics. 


During WWIL, the Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
became the most-produced American bomber. 
After the war, our B-36 Peacemaker became the 
backbone of America’s Strategic Air Command. 

Our innovative, delta-wing design made the 
F-102 the world’s first supersonic interceptor. And the 
B-58 Hustler the world’s first supersonic bomber. 

Today our F-16 Fighting Falcon is rated the 
finest fighter in the world. It well represents our 
long tradition of craftsmanship and creativity. 

Once again, that tradition is about to be tested. 
In a technology competition against groups from 
West Germany and Japan, General Dynamics is 
teaming with four top American companies to 
develop the National Aerospace Plane. 

To fly from runway to orbit, at speeds up 
to 17,000 m.p.h., we must invent new science. 
We must also invent new ways for American 
competitors to work together. But we are confident. 

Since the days of Gallaudet, our company 
has been inventing not only better airplanes, 
but better ways to make them. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 
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OCTOBER 

14-17—International Newspaper Financial Executives Annual Convention 
and Exposition, New Orleans, La. 

14-17—Newspaper Research Council, Fall General Conference, Hilton 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

14-17—Inter-State Circulation Managers’ Association, Fall Conference, 
Mountain Laurel Resort, White Haven, Pa. 

14-18—IAPA 46th General Assembly, Kansas City, Mo. 

16-18—International Newspaper Group, Annual Conference, Sheraton Mea- 
dowlands Hotel, Newark, N.J. 

18-19—Missouri Advertising Managers’ Association, Fall Meeting, Holiday 
Inn Executive Center, Columbia. 

21-23—Iinland Press Association, 105th Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 
24—Newspaper Features Council, Board of Directors Meeting and Gen- 
eral Meeting, Le Grand Hotel, Montreal, Canada 
24-26—American Association of Sunday and Feature Editors Annual Con- 
vention, Le Grand Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 
27-31—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association, Annual 
Classified Sales Conference, Marriott Hotel, Newport, R.1. 
30-11/2—Associated Press Managing Editors, Annual Convention, Dallas, 
Texas. 


NOVEMBER 
7-9—Audit Bureau of Circulations, 76th Annual Conference, “Partners in 
Change,” Fairmont Hotel, Chicago. 
15-16—New England Association of Circulation Executives meeting, Shera- 
ton Tara Hotel, Framingham, Mass. 
15-17—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Annual Conference, 
Cliff House, Ogunquit, Maine. 
16-17—WMissouri Press Women Fall Meeting, Holiday Inn Holidome, Colum- 
bia. 
17—INMA International Board Meeting, Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 
28-30—National Conference of Editorial Writers, Conference, “Changes in 
the Communist World,” University of Maryland, College Park. 


DECEMBER 
2-3—Missouri and Kansas AP Publishers and Editors, Ritz-Carlton, Kan- 
sas City. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


OCTOBER 
19-21—Education Writers Association, Weekend Seminar for Education and 
Youth Reporters and Writers, Wingspread Conference Center, 
Racine, Wis. 
21-23—SNPA Workshop for Smaller Newspapers, Atlanta, Ga. 
25—Gannett Center for Media Studies, Communications and Society 
Seminar, Columbia University, New York City. 
27-28—Pennsylvania Women’s Press Association, Fall Seminar, Station 
Square, Pittsburgh. 
28-11/1—The Gannett Center for Media Studies, Technology Studies Semi- 
nar, Gannett Center, Columbia University, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 
1-3—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, GATF Seminars, Graph Expo 
West, Los Angeles and The Orlando Show, Fia. 
5-7—Graphic Arts Technical Foundation, Paper and Ink Problems in the 
Pressroom Seminar, California Polytechnic State University, San 
Luis Obispo. 
7-8—Inland Press Association, Cost and Revenue Management Seminar, 
Inland Press Center, Chicago. 
11-14—SNPA Foundation, “Publishing a Quality Newspaper” Seminar, 
Columbia, S.C. 
11-16—2nd Annual NPPA Electronic Photojournalism Workshop, Sheraton 
Mission Palms Hotel, Tempe, Ariz. 
16-18—Mid America Press Institute, Copy Editing Seminar, Clarion Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
17—New England Society of Newspaper Editors, Editorial Page Work- 
shop, Cliff House, Ogunquit, Maine. 
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The 4th Estate 


By Doug Borgstedt 
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About Awards 





Black Press Hall of Fame inductees. A number of indivi- 
duals and associations which have made significant contri- 
butions to the black press will be inducted into the Black 
Press Hall of Fame in Baltimore. The induction is hosted 
by Afro Charities Inc., the non-profit entity of Afro 
American Newspapers. Proceeds from the hall of fame go 
toward a rotating scholarship for five historically black 
colleges and universities. 

This year’s inductees are: Simeon S. Booker, Washing- 
ton bureau chief, Johnson Publishing Co.; Clint C. Wilson 
Sr., editorial cartoonist, Los Angeles Sentinel; the 
National Association of Media Women, which supports 
newspapers and magazines; Thomas Stockett, editorial 
cartoonist, the Afro-American Newspapers; the Capital 
Press Club of Washington, D.C.; Pluria W. Marshall, civil 
rights advocate for blacks in media, the National Black 
Media Coalition; P.B. Young of the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide; Cathy Hughes, president and general manager, 
WOL-AM and WMMJ-FM, Washington, D.C.; Rep. Gus 
Savage of Illinois; and C.A. Scott, editor and general 
manager, Atlanta Daily World. 
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Publishers on Parade 


“Parade’s All-America High School program 
inspired a Daily Press/Times-Herald tradition.” 


“When Parade named our local athlete, Terry Kirby, as ‘Player of the Year’ on its 1988 
All-America High School Football Team, we were inspired to plan a very special event. 
So we organized ‘An Evening With The Stars’—our first annual salute to the finest high 
school athletes in the Newport News area. 

“Over 500 members of the community attended, 
and a Parade representative presented Terry with his | 
trophy, officially welcoming him to the ranks of such 
football greats as Joe Montana and Earl Campbell, 
former Parade award-winners. 

“Because of Parade’s All-America sports program, 
the Daily Press/Times-Herald is now able to perform 
a special service for our community...recognizing the 
achievements of our young people.” 


Featured in over 330 newspapers 
every Sunday. 
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Book reviews 





By Roy Copperud 


The new work on usage published 
by Merriam-Webster is certain to 
back all others, foreign and domestic, 
off the map. Not that its judgments 
are infallible. 

In a field such as usage, where 
opinion reigns except for a negligible 
number of cases on which critics are 
unanimous, there is no such thing as 
infallibility, but the unprecedented 
scope of this book, (Webster’s Dictio- 
nary of English Usage, Merriam- 
Webster, $18.95) overwhelms all 
competitors. It comes down like an 
avalanche on every point of conse- 
quence, and on many of no conse- 
quence. 

Traditionalists will be rudely disap- 
pointed because the overall approach 
is indulgent. People who get worked 
up over the usage generally resort to 
books on the subject in the hope of 
finding dogmatic judgments, but they 
will find few of them here. 

This brings to mind the linguistic 
war of the century, brought on by the 
publication in 1960 of Webster III, 
whose liberal judgments caused wide- 
spread outrage and prompted the 
appearance, after five years’ work, of 
the more conservative American 
Heritage Dictionary. 

The new Merriam-Webster usage 
work contains more than 2,300 arti- 
cles and more than 20,000 illustrative 
citations. It is about the size of a so- 
called collegiate dictionary, and runs 
to nearly 1,000 pages of six-point type 
set in two columns. It is surprising 
that there should be so many garden- 
variety omissions from a work of this 
vast compass — whether of points 
regarded as already beaten to death 
elsewhere or of points simlpy over- 
looked, it is impossible to judge, e.g., 
conjunction set off by commas; gen- 
eral public, etc. 

Books on usage are usually the 
work of one or two critics, and 
shamelessly exhibit their prejudices. 
In recent years, however, there has 
been a tendency toward broadening 
the base of usage judgments through 
the use of panels, a device employed 
by American Heritage. The book at 
hand is the work of the whole staff of 
Webster editors and lexicographers, 
or at least 25 of them, who had access 
to the company’s citation file of 
nearly 14 million examples of words 
used in context. Nearly all of the staff 
were set to work at researching and 








A look at the new usage dictionary 


editing. The writing of articles (i.e., 
entries) was assigned to five, who 
presumably made the judgments, 
subject to final review by Frederick 
C. Mish, editorial director. The editor 
was E. Ward Gilman. 

Aside from disagreement with 
some of its conclusions, perhaps the 
main criticism of this book is that 
there is too much of it. The word for it 
is overkill; in many instances, column 
succeeds column given over to cita- 
tions of etymology, of previous 
meanings through the ages, of the 
example of idiom. 

All this may exasperate the writer 
looking for a quick answer but it must 
be confessed that the information will 
fascinate the user not under pressure, 
and it is admittedly perverse to com- 
plain that a reference book has a 
surplus of information. Yet some- 
times it seems that a sledgehammer 
has been used against a fly. 

This dictionary is likely to cause 
unemployment among those who 
write about usage for gain, but since 
they cannot number more than a 
dozen or two nationwide, the suffer- 
ing should not be intolerable. 

As a percipient friend of mine 
remarked, the philosophy of the book 
appears to be “anything goes; if you 
like it, do it.” 

This exaggeration may explain its 
sanction of anywheres, miniscule, 
ecstacy, complected, reason is 
because. The interminable lists of 
citations offered to justify disputed 
uses often go back into early English 
literature. They also contain quota- 
tions from letters, conversation, and 
of dialect that were deliberately used 
by the author for effect. These are 
hardly persuasive bases for judg- 
ments advocating standard accep- 
tance. 

The book goes at length into con- 
siderations that such works usually 
scant, such as idiom (surely appropri- 
ate), what prepositions go with what 
verbs, and pronunciation. Somehow 
the editors overlooked the most prev- 
alent mispronunciation in the land, 
the broadcasters’ conGRADulate. 
No dictionary gives anything but con- 
GRACHalate or something close to it. 

Writers on usage quickly discover 
that reviewers tend to regard them as 
on the side of the angels, out of an ill- 
defined conviction that anything 
intended as a corrective of language 
must be meritorious even if occasion- 





ally wrongheaded. The comments in 
this review may seem unbalanced 
negatively but, in fact, its criticisms 
are trivial against the stunning 
achievement of the work as a whole. 

We are not told whether the conclu- 
sion drawn by an article is that of its 
writer or is a consensus of some kind. 
A criticized usage may be accompa- 
nied by only a handful of examples 
from the files, and this may prompt 
the judge to conclude that the point is 
not important enough to bother with 
and thus may be written off, but this is 
a high-handed way to proceed and the 
reader may feel left high and dry. 

With access to 14 million citations, 
the writer of an article may feel led 
astray in the directon of a majority 
opinion. If there is an abundance of 
citations supporting the judge’s view, 
they rain down on the reader in a 
landslide, perhaps overpowering him 
or confusing him. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be said that the conclusions 
reached here are unsupported to any 
objectionable extent. 

Although the citations often reach 
too far into the past to be pertinent, 
contemporary writers are well repre- 
sented. In addition, the book draws 
freely on the views of current and 
recent soothsayers on usage, for con- 
currence or contradiction. When a 
commentator is disagreed with, it is 
done in gentlemanly (or ladylike) 
fashion, so that resentment is 
unlikely. 

The tone of the writing is light- 
hearted rather than magisterial. 
Sometimes, after the evidence has 
been given, the verdict is left to the 
reader. One such abandonment of the 
field runs, “If newspaper editors 
want to fret over the use of condition, 
let them. You needn’t worry about it 
at all.” Another: “You probably will 
not have much reason to use pass, 
pass away, or pass onin most kinds of 
discursive prose, but if you need 
them, you can use them.” 

Why the inordinate delay, we may 
‘wonder, in the appearance of an 
American dictionary of usage, coun- 
terpoised to the sainted Fowler? For 
that matter, American disquisitions 
on usage began to appear in 1770, but 
the usage target of both American and 
British critics was American English. 
Fowler’s Modern English appeared in 
1926, and an edition revised by Sir 
Ernest Gowers in 1965. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Kruger newsprint 
makes color irresistible 


Advertisers and their agencies want color 

that jumps off the page and demands to be noticed. 
And that’s just what they get with Kruger newsprint. 
We've developed papermaking technology that 

can dramatically improve your color reproduction 


and registration. 

For samples and specifications, contact a Kruger ruger 

sales representative or our New York Sales Office: % , 
489— 5th Ave. New York, NY 10017 We're making news in 


(212) 697-9700 newsprint technology. 





bole When Tony Rizzoli got out of school, 
there was a long black limousine waiting at 
the curb. Lucky Luciano was in the backseat. 
He waved the boy over to the car. ‘Get in. 
Tony Rizzoli's heart began to pound. ‘ can't, 
Mr. Luciano, I'm late for.’ ‘Get in. 99 
Sidney Sheldon 
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When Sidney Sheldon tells a story, millions gather around. He is gifted with a rare genius for storytelling, a gift that 
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Morrow editors work to bring the creativity of writers such as Sidney Sheldon before the reading public. Over 100 
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Invest in quality 


Add another voice to those experienced newspaper executives who 
urge their associates to stop cutting costs that endanger the product 
in order to protect the bottom line but instead to invest in the quality 
of the product. 

Al Neuharth, retired chairman of the Gannett Co. Inc., told mem- 
bers of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association (E&P, Oct. 
6, Page 7): 

“The solution to your profit squeeze is simple. Put more news in 
your newspaper and charge more for it. Then readers and sharehold- 
ers alike will benefit . . . . You cannot save your way to prosperity, 
as bean counters contend. You should take more pride in spending 
the money necessary to improve your products, price them accord- 
ingly, and sell your way to success.” 

Only four months ago, Bob Clark, retired vice president for news 
at Harte-Hanks Newspapers and former executive editor at the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, put it this way (E&P, May 26, Page 9): 

“Too many newspaper owners, | fear, believe that shorting the 
readers on quality is the road to a nice bottom line.” He called it 
“bottom-line journalism” which concentrates on profits more than on 
good journalism . . . .““If newspaper publishers will invest in their 
products, will look to the salaries of their employees, will give their 
readers more and better news, not less, I am convinced they will 
enhance their chances for a successful bottom line,” he said. 

Bean counters, as Al Neuharth calls them, are necessary. But the 
message here is that the good journalists — editors and publishers — 
who are still out there in large numbers should prove, to paraphrase 
William Allen White, that good newspapers and good journalism 
should be thought of as more than a 20% investment. 


VDT ordinance 


The city of San Francisco is trying to do what Suffolk County in 
New York tried to do two years ago — legislate the use and work 
conditions surrounding video display terminals. The Suffolk measure 
was struck down by a state court judge who ruled the controls could 
not exceed state and federal regulations. The same groups that are 
pushing the San Francisco ordinance have been lobbying for state 
legislation. 

The requirements of this measure would be extremely onerous and 
costly to those companies affected, as a story in this issue reports. 
But, as the E&P story points out, the San Francisco Newspaper 
Agency is already voluntarily doing many things involving VDT work 
stations which the ordinance would mandate. 

Although two newspapers, the Chronicle and the Examiner, 
would seem to be the target of this ordinance, they are joined by 
many major companies that would be seriously affected: Bank of 
America, IBM, Pacific Gas & Electric, Pacific Telesis, Wells Fargo 
Bank, United Airlines and the McKesson Corp. 

The evidence seems to indicate private enterprise is showing the 
initiative in handling whatever problems may arise in this area with- 
out government intervention. 
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Letters to the Editor 





In praise of NIE 


The conclusion to your editorial 
“Interest in the news,” (E&P, July 
14) addresses only part of the reason 
why more and more young people do 
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not read newspapers. 

While everyone would agree that 
“if people can’t read, they are not 
going to buy newspapers,” the 
Times-Mirror study shows that an 
increasing number of people who can 
read choose not to read the newspa- 
per on a regular basis. The study 
shows that these young non-newspa- 
per readers are also better-educated, 
more likely to report that they are 
reading a book, and more likely to use 
computers than Americans over 50. 

Clearly, the problem of decreasing 
readership among young people is 
related to their disinterest in the 
news. Solving the illiteracy problem 
in America will not guarantee an 
increase in the number of young 
newspaper readers. 

What is missing is an interest in 
current affairs and an enthusiasm for 
learning more about the news. 

Newspaper in Education programs 
are an important first step in generat- 
ing an interest in current events 
among young people. However, NIE 
programs must do more than simply 
provide ideas for using the newspaper 
as a teaching tooi. They must include 
strategies for teaching students how 
to read the news of the newspaper. 
They must provide background infor- 
mation about news events and show 
students how these events affect their 
own lives. Only then will we reverse 
the trend of non-newspaper reader- 
ship among young people. We need to 
do more than just teach people how to 





read, we must teach them how to read 
newspapers. 


TOM BARTELT 


(Bartelt is vice president for NIE at 
NewsCurrents.) 


Corrections 


In a Sept. 22 E&P “Newspeople” 
item reporting the promotions of 
Stanley Rosenberg and Robert 
Hagley at The Plain Dealer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a second and third refer- 
ence to the newspaper incorrectly 
identified it as the Dispatch. 

In that same announcement, the 
name of Margaret Draper was incor- 
rectly spelled Margeret. 

* * * 


In a Sept. 22 E&P article about 
what newspapers are doing to bring 
news to service personnel stationed in 
the Middle East, the newspaper 
referred to from Gainesville should 
have read The Times of Gainesville, 
Ga. 


Clarification 


In “Denver opts for offset,” E&P, 
Sept. 29, a production error deleted a 
line identifying an executive and his 
employer. 

Comments on Page 10C, Column 1, 
attributed to a corporate vice president 
for marketing are those of Andrew J. 
Schipke of MAN Roland Inc. 
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Interview room called ‘unrealistic’ 
Women sportswriters insist continued access to locker rooms a must 


By Ann Marie Kerwin 


Women sportswriters have been in 
and around locker rooms for more 
than a decade. Yet, in the wake of the 
recent Lisa Olson/New England 
Patriots clash and Cincinnati Bengals 
Coach Sam Wyche’s $30,000 fine, the 
question that has again surfaced is, 
“Do women need to be in the locker 
room to do the job?” 

“Anyone who says we don’t need 
access to the locker room is naive and 
hasn’t been around professional 
sports reporting,” said Ailene Voisin, 
national NBA columnist for the 
Atlanta Journal and Constitution. 
Voisin has been a sportswriter for 15 
years and is also NBA liaison for the 
Association of Women in Sports 
Media. 

“It’s totally unrealistic to have a 
separate interview room. You’re 
dealing with time constraints after a 
game because of deadlines. The 
immediacy of the reaction after the 
game is crucial. You can’t rely on a 
PR director to drag [the players] intoa 
separate room for interviews — I 
can’t see them doing it, especially 
after a losing game. 

“In an interview room, it’s such a 
sterile environment, and it’s package 
journalism. The players are sur- 
rounded by other players, journalists, 
microphones and the PR director. It 
detracts from the drama and emotion 
of the sport,” Voisin said. 

“Most of the stadiums in this coun- 
try aren’t built for [an interview 
room]” said Christine Brennan, 
sportswriter for the Washington Post. 
“This isn’t a new idea either. It’s the 
first time the general public has been 
talking about it, but I’ve been dis- 
cussing it for 10 years, and I don’t see 
a lot of interview rooms around. The 
stadiums just can’t accommodate 
one.” 

“The locker-room ritual is strange. 
I don’t think there is anything like it in 
any other profession,” said Barbara 
Barker, sportswriter for The Record 
of Bergen County, N.J. Barker is The 





Record’s New York Jets beat 
reporter and has done sportswriting 
for five years. 

Tracy Dodds was one of the first 
women sportswriters who fought for 
equal access. She said that then 
women felt they had to prove they 
could do the job instead of demanding 
that the players act respectfully. 

“I can’t apologize for not fighting 
this battle then; 17 years ago they 
weren’t ready for it,” Dodds said. 

She thinks that now that it has been 
established that women can do the 
job, and they can say, “We want to 
be treated with respect.” 





hard, you get labeled a bitch, but then 
it builds to the extent that these kinds 
of incidents occur. Maybe we have 
tolerated too much, too long. Sure, 
you have to let some of it roll off, the 
comments, the tape being wadded up 
and thrown at you. You can’t get 
upset about that but, when these guys 
drop their towels and dance in front of 
you, that’s uncalled for. That’s imma- 
ture,” Himmelberg said. 

A separate interview room would 
be an option but, she said, in general 
the media don’t like it. After a big 
event, such as the Superbowl, an 
interview room works because it is 





“The immediacy of the reaction after the game is 
crucial. You can’t rely on a PR director to drag [the 
players] into a separate room for interviews — | can’t 
see them doing it, especially after a losing game.” 





“We're not talking about modesty 
and rights to privacy here, we’re talk- 
ing about territorial rights,” Dodds 
said. 

“The men who give you grief are 
not the Christian, married men who 
have moral objections to women in 
the locker room; those guys cover up. 
The ones who are taking you on head 
to head are the chauvinistic, flamboy- 
ant ones who want to make a point — 
women don’t belong — so they pun- 
ish you. Look at the nature of what is 
said — it’s not the need for privacy 
speaking. It’s male to female — ‘You 
don’t belong here.’ It’s never, ‘How 
dare you, I’m trying to get dressed,’ ” 
Dodds explained. 

“It’s not a case of women reporters 
putting themselves in the situation; 
those guys should know how to 
behave,” said Michele Himmelberg, 
sportswriter for the Orange County 
Register and president of the Associa- 
tion for Women in Sports Media. 

“At what point do you sacrifice 
personal dignity? If you push too 





logistically impossible to let that 
many people in the locker room. 

“But there are better stories milling 
around the locker room that the guy at 
the microphone is not going to 
announce,” Dodds said. 

“Losing access to the locker room 
won't soive the problem,” said Diane 
Bruno of New York Daily News, who 
covers the New York Giants and the 
New York Jets. Her first locker room 
experience was about a year ago. 

Bruno said that her feeling was that 
if a separate interview room became 
the norm, a lot of men who are sup- 
porting women sportswriters would 
no longer be supportive if it cost them 
locker room access. 

She also believes the reader would 
suffer because “everyone would get 
the same quotes; there would be no 
diversity. 

“After these guys have a half-hour 
or so to calm down, you don’t get 
their gut reaction, you get rationale.” 

“The trend in sportswriting today 

(Continued on page 12) 
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is toward much more colorful emo- 
tional writing versus boom, boom, 
boom, winner, stats, score. When 
you read a sports piece you're looking 
for quotes more than anything and 
getting into the emotions of the 
team,” said Paola Boivan, Los 
Angeles Daily News sportswriter. 

Barker agreed that the “material is 
not as good” if you give people 45 
minutes to calm down. She also said 
that a separate interview room would 
hamper meeting deadlines. 

“You could be writing just a side- 
bar, or want to do a story on some- 
thing different, something you think 
only you saw. In the locker’ room 
you're independent to go around and 
do your work.” 

Mary Schmitt, Timberwolves beat 
reporter for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, sees no problem with a sepa- 
rate interview room as long as it 
applies for all media, but she added 
that it would work only if the team 
members all agreed to be available. 
She thinks the teams would find it to 
be “a hassle to set up.” 

She also said that nothing would 
prevent the players from not show- 
ing up, even fining them would not 
convince them to obey a mandatory 





rule unless the fine were very signifi- 
cant. 

“We never asked to be let in the 
locker room but for equal access,” 
Schmitt said, adding that the locker 
room is “no big thrill.” 

Barker believes the attitude comes 
from the top down. 

“All the coach has to do is say, 
‘Hey guys, the reality is this is league 
policy. Deal with it.’ In football, if the 
coach tells you to do something, you 
do it, and he should communicate the 
league policy to the players.” 





Most are given information from 
the schools’ public relations depart- 
ments on how to conduct interviews 
and field questions, Harasta said. 

“The league should get involved 
if they need to be introduced to 
what sexual harassment is,” Harasta 
said. 

Schmitt said that the Olson incident 
has been allowed to drag on. “We 
need. swift and severe punishment to 
let the players know that they can’t 
treat reporters this way, men or 
women.” 





“The men who give you grief are not the Christian, 
married men who have moral objections to women in 
the locker room; those guys cover up.” 





“We're dealing with some very 
strong egos here. The coach sets the 
tone, but that doesn’t guarantee all 60 
guys will comply,” Dodds said. 

Cathy Harasta, sports columnist 
for the Dallas Morning News, thinks 
a training seminar should be set up 
either by the league or the clubs to 
instruct rookies how to deal with jour- 
nalists, male and female. 

“I personally find it hard to believe 
that NFL players are meeting women 
journalists for the first time on the 
professional level, given the nature of 
Division I sports departments.” 





‘Most players, especially football, 
don’t like us. Reporters are a nui- 
sance to them. They would rather not 
deal with us,” Brennan said. “A 
player who just threw five intercep- 
tions wouldn’t show up in an inter- 
view room.” 

But, she continued, they are men 
who are role models, especially for 
children, and should be held account- 
able. So it is essential that reporters 
talk to them because that is how they 
are held accountable. 

“So where do we talk to them?” 
she asked. 





By Mark Fitzgerald 


Let’s go to the locker rooms — 
again. 

For the third week in a row, ath- 
letes and coaches continued to snap 
towels at women sports reporters 
who are doing their jobs in locker 
rooms. 

Boorish behavior apparently 
drifted down from the pro football 
dressing rooms to the college level. 

Orange County Register reporter 
Karen Crouse said she was verbally 
harassed by a naked, unidentified, 
University of Arizona football player 
while conducting postgame inter- 
views in the locker room after the 
Arizona-U.C.L.A. game. 

“What are we, in New England?” 
the player said as he approached her. 

“I felt the most uncomfortable I’ve 
ever felt in a college dressing room,” 
Crouse told the Associated Press. 








Nevertheless, Crouse did not write 
about the incident, but it was picked 
up by other news outlets. 


Arizona’s sports information direc- 
tor quickly apologized in a telephone 
call to Register sports editor Mark 
Tomaszewski, said Tracy Dodds, an 
assistant sports editor at the paper. 

“We are considering this incident 
very over,” Dodds said. 

Meanwhile, back at the pros, Cin- 
cinnati Bengals coach Sam Wyche 
was fined about $30,000 — the 
largest fine ever levied against a 
National Football League coach —by 
NFL Commissioner Paul Tagliabue 
for barring USA Today reporter 
Denise Tom from the Bengals locker 
room after the team’s loss in Seattle 
Oct. 1. 

Wyche said his undressing players 
should not have to face females in the 
locker room. Tom was the only 





Locker-room towel snapping continues 
Latest friction involves college player and female reporter 


reporter barred; players were brought 
to her outside the dressing room. 


That was the third time Wyche was 
fined for violating the league’s rule 
requiring media access to teams. The 
fine was for one-seventeenth of the 


coach’s annual salary, or nearly 
$30,000. 


Commissioner Tagliabue also 
rejected Wyche’s proposal to allow 
his team’s locker room to be open for 
just 20 minutes to talk to players who 
would remain dressed. Reporters 
would then be barred while players 
showered. 

However, the commissioner did 
approve the system Wyche intro- 
duced in which a large curtain was 
drawn over the shower and bathroom 
area of the locker room. Players 
undressed behind the curtain and 
wer 2 told to cover themselves in other 
parts of the locker room. 
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_ DAILYaNEWS 


See 


BENGAL COACH PENALIZED | 


National Football League Commis- 
sioner Paul Tagliabue’s $30,000 fine 
levied against Cincinnati Bengals 
head football coach Sam Wyche, for 
refusing to allow a USA Today woman 
sportswriter into his team’s locker room 
two weeks ago, made front-page 
headlines in the New York Daily News 
and some of the other tabloids around 
the country. 


Wyche was not the only suddenly 
prim coach in the wake of the incident 
in which a group of New England 
Patriots football players allegedly 
sexually harassed Boston Herald 
reporter Lisa Olson. 

In Canada, Winnipeg Blue Bomb- 
ers’ general manager Cal Murphy 
barred all reporters from the team’s 
locker room rather than admit CBC 
Radio reporter Robin Brown. 

Instead, after the team’s Oct. 5 vic- 
tory over the Toronto Argonauts 
players were brought for postgame 
interviews to a room adjacent to the 
locker room. 

Reporter Brown told the Asso- 
ciated Press she was satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

“I’m pleased that our request for 
equal access has been achieved. I was 
able to do my job. I was able to speak 
with all the players I wanted to, and 
that’s all I can ask for,” she said. 

Like the NFL, the CFL has a rule 
(put into affect in 1985) guaranteeing 
equal media access by both sexes. A 
CFL spokesman said Commissioner 
Donald Crump approved of the Blue 
Bombers’ arrangement. 

Although equal access by both 
sexes to locker rooms in the United 
States was settled by a lawsuit in 
1979, coaches are not the only ones 
who want the whole issue re-ex- 
amined. 

On Oct. 8, the NFL Players Associ- 








Just two days after being fined $30,000 by the National Football League 
commissioner for refusing to let a woman sportswriter in his team’s locker room 
following a game on Oct. 1, Cincinnati Bengals head football coach Sam 
Wyche, garbed only in towel and a Bengals hat, addressed the media in the 
team’s locker room following an Oct. 7 game with the Los Angeles Rams. 

Making light of a serious situation was local West Coast radio personality 
Barry Turnbull, who came into the locker rooom dressed in drag and asked 


Wyche a question. 


ation entered the fray, arguing that no 
reporters of either sex should be 
allowed into locker rooms. 

“NEL players should be afforded 
absolute privacy in their locker 
rooms,” said Gene Upshaw, director 
of the organization, which has been 
decertified as the players’ union. 

“[Players] should not be expected 
or required to participate in media 
interviews unless fully clothed,” he 
said in a prepared statement. 





AP Leafax photo 


passed a privately administered lie 
detector test concerning the sexual 
harassment incident. 

At the same time, the incident is 
being investigated by the NFL. 

NFL Commissioner Paul Tagliabue 
appointed former Watergate investi- 
gator Philip Heymann, now at Har- 
vard Law School, as special counsel. 

Putting his own two cents into 
the locker-room controversy, former 
Gannett Co. chairman Al Neuharth 





Putting his own two cents into the locker-room 
controversy, former Gannett Co. chairman Al 
Neuharth said in his weekly USA Today column that in 
1954 he had snuck into the women’s locker room 
after the South Dakota Women’s Golf tournament 
“hoping to hear some juicy gossip for my column.” 





Meanwhile, back in Foxboro, 
Mass., where all this started, Boston 
Herald reporter Lisa Olson said on 
the NBC NFL Live show that she has 
received death threats because of 
reporting that Zeke Mowatt and sev- 
eral other Patriots players made lewd 
suggestions while naked. 

“IT have death threats. I have to 
leave the country,” said Olson, who 
is now on vacation. 

Mowatt’s attorney, Robert Fraley, 
told the Boston Globe that the player 





said in his weekly USA Today column 
that in 1954 he had snuck into the 
women’s locker room after the South 
Dakota Women’s Golf tournament 
“hoping to hear some juicy gossip for 
my column.” 

“I was a gentleman, standing just 
inside the door, out of sight of show- 
ers and lockers. I was listening, not 
looking.” 

Alas, the future media mogul was 
discovered and chased out by half a 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By Ann Marie Kerwin 


“Far better it is to dare mighty 
things, to win great triumphs, even 
though checkered by failure, than to 
rank with those poor spirits who 
neither enjoy much, nor suffer much, 
because they live in the gray twilight 
that knows neither victory nor 
defeat.” — Theodore Roosevelt. 

That is the credo that runs in every 
issue above the names of the editors 
of the Dartmouth Review, an inde- 
pendent, student-run weekly whose 
editorial view usually succeeds in 
keeping it out of the uncontroversial 
gray twilight, but the Review’s latest 
escapade is awash with grayness. It 
has not yet become clear who was the 
intended victim and if the confronta- 
tional newspaper has had a victory or 
a defeat. 

On the eve of Yom Kippur, consid- 
ered the holiest of Jewish holidays, a 
day of forgiveness and atonement, the 
Review printed the credo with 
another quote interposed. 

“. . . [GJreat triumphs. Therefore, | 
believe today that I am acting in the 
sense of the Almighty Creator. By 
warding off the Jews, I am fighting for 
the Lord’s work: gray twilight... .” 





sought out and thoroughly punished,” 
the letter stated. 

The Review staffers have confis- 
cated as many distributed copies as 
they could and have said that all 
others have been destroyed. 


In its press release, the Review 
states that the quote “got into the 
newspaper through an act of sabo- 
tage, a subterfuge, a dirty trick that 
we are determined to track down and 
expose.” 

The release also says that the 
Review’s history is one of espousing 
strongly pro-Israel politics and. con- 
sistently denouncing anti-Semitism. 

In the Oct. 5 edition of The For- 
ward, the New York Jewish weekly, 
Pritchett wrote a column explaining 
his view and listing the past support 
the Review has given Jewish causes. 
The editorial that day came out in 
support of the Review, calling it ‘one 
of Israel’s defenders in a campus 
debate that has grown increasingly 
receptive to anti-Israel agitation” and 
saying “its fair-mindedness will be 
well-tested as it sorts out the facts of 
this latest affair.” 


Pritchett and Review advisory 
board members believe that the quote 





edits... 


“As an editor, | find it hard to believe that 
[Pritchett] didn’t read it before it went out,” said 
Debra Carazan, student editor of The Dartmouth, who 
said she reads every page of the daily newspaper she 





Outraging the Jewish community 
and the New Hampshire campus, the 
quote, from Adolf Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf, was described by Review edi- 
tor Kevin Pritchett as “sabotage.” 

In a letter issued to the Dartmouth 
community on Oct. 1, the Review 
apologized and vowed to identify the 
party who altered the credo. The 
apology, written by Pritchett, was 
posted about the campus and Dart- 
mouth’s hometown, Hanover, N.H. 

“The human filth that placed this 
trash in our newspaper made a mock- 
ery and cast calumny upon all those 
who are Jewish. This cancer amongst 
our ranks, we assure you, will be 








was placed by those who would like to 
see the demise of the Review, and 
blame Dartmouth officials for not 
supporting efforts to find the sabo- 
teur. 

“In a total abdication of their lead- 
ership responsibility, college officials 
are manipulating the grave issue of 
anti-Semitism for ends of self-aggran- 
dizement and expediency,” said the 
release 

“This case is Dartmouth’s Tawana 
Brawley,” said Dinesh D’Souza, 
Review trustee and former Reagan 
policy adviser. “You have a sabo- 
tage, a hoaxy, dirty trick that is being 
ruthlessly and cynically exploited by 





In hot water — again 


Dartmouth Review editor claims publication of anti-Semitic slogan was 
sabotage, but many on campus label it a continuing pattern of bigotry 


the college leadership in order to ruin 
the lives of many innocent students. 
[Dartmouth] President [James O.] 
Freedman has emerged as the Al 
Sharpton of academia.” 

A Jewish staff member, issuing a 
public statement, said he would not 
resign from the Review and would 
stand by Pritchett. 

Believing “Dartmouth College has 
gone temporarily insane,” Andrew 
Baer wrote, “As a student who has 
non-Jewish religious beliefs but is tre- 
mendously proud of his heritage, | am 
delighted and moved to see this cam- 
pus united against anti-Semitism. I 
am sickened, however, to see the 
Third Reich . . . used as a campaign 
commercial for certain anti-Review 
demagogues in the student assembly.” 

On Oct. 4, the campus that has been 
the unwilling host for the 10-year-old 
publication held a rally called “Dart- 
mouth United Against Hate” that 
drew nearly 2,500 protesters, the big- 
gest attendance at a Dartmouth rally 
since the Vietnam War. 

Brian Ellner, student assembly 
president, said the rally was intended 
to show that Dartmouth “will not tol- 
erate acts of bigotry.” The student 
assembly, at the urging of HILLEL, a 
Jewish student organization, also 
issued a statement condemning the 
Review. 

Ellner said that for too long the 
campus philosophy has been that, if 
the Review were ignored, viewed as 
representing only a handful of stu- 
dents, its harm would be diminished. 
However, the campus, which blames 
the Review for a tarnished image, has 
had enough, and has decided to “call 
them on their hatred,” he said. 

Four staff members, including 
Review president C.Tyler White, 
have resigned because of the quote 
and its aftermath. 

Clearly, Pritchett and the Review 
supporters would claim this as an 
attack on the Review and a defeat, 
worthy of revenge. 

Those skeptical of the “sabotage 
theory” and apology have raised the 
question of whether the quote was in 
fact a deliberately planned anti-Semi- 
tic barb, and hence to be considered a 
successful, damaging attack by the 
Review. 
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“You can’t see this as an isolated 
incident,” Alex Huppe, college 
spokesman told The Dartmouth, the 
school’s official student daily news- 
paper. “It is symbolic of a pattern of 
bigotry and hatred that, even though 
it comes from a very small group of 
people, doesn’t diminish its painful- 
ness.” 

The Review’s letter of apology 
merely added to the pain the credo 
had already caused, James Breeden, a 
Dartmouth dean said. 

“The underlying philosophy and 
allusions of the apology were closer to 
the style of “Mein Kampf than the 
quote in the newspaper” Breeden 
said. “The references to ‘human filth, 
cancer, vermin’ are all reminiscent of 
Hitler and the vow to punish whoever 
altered the credo seems to indicate 
they want to treat that person the way 
Hitler treated the Jews.” 

Professor of religion Arthur 
Hertzberg is quoted in the Dart- 
mouth as saying the language of the 
apology “smacks with rhetoric of 
Nazism and classic anti-Semitism,” 
and that “the apology is a big lie.” 

So was it a premeditated statement 
of hate, followed up by a much more 
carefully cloaked satirical apology 
which is now affording its authors a 
chance to get some media play? Or 
was it sabatoge, slipped by an inno- 
cent editorial staff of students? 

Pritchett, who did not return phone 
calls, told The Dartmouth that the 
accusations were “ludicrous” and 
said he has never read any Hitler or 
Nazi work. Review staff member 
Andrew Baker said that witnesses 
present at the time Pritchett wrote the 
apology said he was not referring to 





any source while he was writing. 

“The Hitler quote does not reflect 
the editorial policy of the Review. To 
jump up and down and yell anti-Semi- 
tism is nothing reasonable people 
would believe,” Jeffrey Hart, English 
professor, told the Dartmouth. 

White, who resigned, blamed 
Pritchett for not taking responsibility 
for the issue’s content, saying “now 
we all must wear the albatross of anti- 
Semitism.” 





assembly president, said. “There’s a 
decade of intolerance that they 
haven’t apologized for.” 

What differentiates the Review 
from other satirical student-run jour- 
nals is the prestigious support it 
receives. The John M. Olin Founda- 
tion in New York, headed by William 
E. Simon, the former secretary of 
the treasury, has given the Review 
$295,000. Members of the advisory 
board include columnist Patrick 





“No one on campus buys the Review’s apology. No 
one believes it was sabotage,” Brian Ellner, student 
assembly president, said. “There’s a decade of 
intolerance that they haven't apologized for.” 





David Budd, another staffer who 
resigned, said the allusions in the 
apology were “too close for coinci- 
dence.” 

“There’s an adage that says ‘Don’t 
attribute maliciousness where stu- 
pidity will do as an explanation.’ I 
think the Review’s staff has a fair 
share of both, but I would hesitate to 
assign one or the other to them in this 
incident,” Breeden said. 

“As an editor, I find it hard to 
believe that [Pritchett] didn’t read it 
before it went out,” said Debra Cara- 
zan, student editor of The Dartmouth, 
who said she reads every page of the 
daily newspaper she edits, and 
pointed out that the Review is a 
weekly. 

“No one on campus buys the 
Review’s apology. No one believes it 
was sabotage,” Brian Eliner, student 





Buchanan, economist George Gilder, 
and its masthead offers special thanks 
to William F. Buckley Jr., the long- 
time editor of the National Review. 

Buckley, who announced his resig- 
nation from the National Review on 
Oct. 5, said that the magazine’s most 
important accomplishment was the 
“absolute exclusion of anything anti- 
Semitic or kooky” from the conserva- 
tive movement. 

“The Dartmouth Review repre- 
sents a very conservative, if not to 
say reactionary end of the spec- 
trum,” Breeden said. It also repre- 
sents a group of alumni interested in 
keeping Dartmouth conservative, he 
said. 

Breedan expressed a widely-held 
view at Dartmouth that the Review is 
responsible for the college’s unfair 

(Continued on page 48) 








Racist accusations against college 
publications seem to not be uncom- 
mon as of late. One university news- 
paper staff apologized and is learning 
from the experience, one is regretful, 
but did not apologize. 

The Miami Student of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio, recently pub- 
lished an editorial cartoon that drew 
criticism from the university’s black 
student association. 

The editorial cartoon that the 
Miami Student ran, protesting an 
unpopular new plus/minus grading 
system pushed through a student 
assembly by the faculty, showed five 
black men labeled as students and the 
overseer-faculty member saying, 
“From now on you won’t just pick 
cotton, but you will pick cotton and 
be graded with this new plus-minus 








Racist accusations against two other college publications 


By Ann Marie Kerwin 


grading system that I have devised.” 

The protest from the black student 
association had the twice-weekly 
campus newspaper examining its edi- 
torial policy and the members of its 
staff. 

“The students simply were igno- 
rant and insensitive about what it por- 
trayed and not necessarily aware of 
how different cultures and races 
might view something like this,” 
Richard Little, university spokesman 
said. “It shows the work that has to 
be done to synthesize the campus.” 

Carolyn Pione, student editor of the 
Miami Student, said she felt that what 
had happened at Miami was a “totally 
different issue” than what has hap- 
pened recently at Dartmouth. 

“It was careless, irresponsible 
journalism which resulted from igno- 
rance, not racism. It was not overtly 





racial, but I suppose you could call 
ignorance a form of racism,” Pione 
said. 

Pione, who ran an apologetic edito- 
rial and two columns about what 
would be done to better balance the 
news staff, said that the “apology was 
sincere” and that the student newspa- 
per will now better represent the 
views of the whole student commu- 
nity. 

She met with members of the black 
student association, and a system has 
been set up whereby each month sev- 
eral members from each campus orga- 
nization will take turns sitting on the 
editorial board to give editors a 
clearer insight into how certain issues 
may be unfairly presented. 

The head of the black studies 
department met with the newspaper 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Sportswriters who cover tv sports 
There are an estimated 200 columnists who comment on tv-sports coverage 


By Jim Haughton 


If Boston Globe sports editor Ernie 
Roberts had not asked Jack Craig, a 
copy editor, to do a column on televi- 
sion coverage of the Dallas-Green 
Bay NFL “Ice Bow!” playoff on Dec. 
31, 1967, the newspaper business 
might not have had its newest cottage 
industry: tv-sports columnists. 

Network officials estimate that 200 
tv-sports columnists are now report- 
ing and offering opinions in papers 
throughout America. Some include 
radio sports in their coverage. Many 
write two to three columns weekly; 
others write a long weekly column 
along with other sports reporting. 
Most major paper columnists work 
from home but not Craig, who writes 
mostly from the office. Most have 
several tv sets, at least two VCRs, 
and a computer link to the office to 
meet late deadlines. 

Only Prentis Rogers of the Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution writes a daily 
column seven days a week, ranging 
from 18” to 20” weekdays and 12” to 
14” weekends. 

Craig, the dean of the industry and 
one of its most respected, has been 
doing the column for 21 years. Three 
times weekly he covers both the 
national and regional tv-sports scene 
and says at least one column weekly is 
devoted to “nitpicking.” 

He says he does not let the cover- 
age of a sports event let him forget 
that “television is show biz.” Craig 
had never covered sports before 
starting the tv-sports beat. 

By far the columnist with the 
strongest impact nationally is Rudy 
Martzke, who writes at least four col- 
umns weekly for USA Today. Since 
he is so widely read, tv network 
executives and sports broadcasters 
pay close attention to his views. 

“I know Rudy Martzke’s column is 
the first thing those people read each 
morning,” said Jack Bogaczyk, who 
writes a weekly column for the Roa- 
noke (Va.) Times and World. “The tv 
industry talks to itself in Martzke’s 
column,” is the way Ed Markey, head 
of sports publicity for NBC-TV, 
explains his role. 

Columnists and the tv industry look 
at each other with different glasses. 





(Haughton is a free-lance writer.) 





Networks and local tv stations wel- 
come the newspaper coverage 
because it boosts ratings and per- 
sonalities. Some executives and per- 
formers complain that columnists 
often do not understand the complexi- 
ties of television as business and art 
forms. 

John Walsh, managing editor of 
ESPN, cut his eyeteeth in the news 
business with his hometown Scranto- 
nian Tribune, worked on the Colum- 
bia Missourian, the Washington 
Post, and was sports editor of News- 
day before entering magazines and 
then television. He has watched the 
emergence of the tv-sports columnist 
from both sides because back in 1973 
he discussed the need for such a col- 
umn for Newsday. 

Walsh believes a qualified iv-sports 
columnist must know the television 
industry but “also know what studio 
programming is supposed to do.” 
They must also know programming 
promotion and its effect on the audi- 
ence. He believes the columnists 
must be well-read on broadcasting 
and business, as well as sports. “You 
must keep up on your business.” 





ries. Others will combine national and 
local coverage. 


An increasing number of colum- 
nists are challenging local cable com- 
panies on price, service and cover- 
age. Readers, they say, welcome the 
protection newspapers provide cable 
subscribers, who feel they are in the 
grip of some cable systems. 

Tom Gilmore may be 3,000 miles 
from the network offices in New York 
for his weekly column in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, but he has dis- 
covered network people do read his 
reports. 


“The sportscasters read their 
reviews. Some are remarkably sensi- 
tive. I’ve gotten personal phone calls 
and letters from big names who have 
taken exception to some of the small 
points of criticism, or to thank me for 
what I thought was a minor mention in 
a story,” Gilmore said. He has been 
with the paper over eight years and 
has written the column for seven 
years and said it generates “a fair 
amount of mai! and calls.” 


Although he recently shifted to the 
pro football beat after seven years of 





Walsh believes a qualified tv-sports columnist must 
know the television industry but “also know what studio 
programming is supposed to do.” 





The conflict between newspapers 
and television since the emergence of 
the industry after World War II has 
not disappeared with the arrival of tv- 
sports columnists. Many sportscast- 
ers believe columnists resent their 
well-paying jobs and do not under- 
stand the pressure and insecurity of 
their business. Columnists say sports 
broadcasters, especially those on the 
local level, welcome praise but abhor 
criticism because they have large 
egos and tender skins. 

A survey of tv/radio-sports colum- 
nists across the United States shows 
they vary widely. Their columns 
are well read, and more editors are 
discovering they need such columns 
because of the importance of tv 
sports in American life. A number of 
columnists far removed from New 
York will cover national tv-sports sto- 





covering tv sports for the Philadel- 
phia Daily News, Kevin Mulligan 
recalls several home calls from local 
sportscasters who were upset with 
comments in his column. Mulligan 
was never hesitant to express an 
opinion if he thought the station or a 
broadcaster’s effort were not up to 
par. 

Mike Kern is now handling a 
column which runs twice weekly dur- 
ing football season and Fridays for the 
rest of the year. Kevin writes the Fri- 
day column. 

Wendell Barnhouse of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Star Telegram has 
been doing the column for four years, 
combining both local and national 
coverage. 

“T try to be fair and objective. Most 
personalities take it well. A few are 
convinced that I have an ax to grind 
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Chris Haft 


because I criticize their work,” he 
said. Barnhouse writes a Friday col- 
umn. 

Martzke, a Milwaukee native who 
graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin, brought to the column an 
unusual background as a newspaper- 
man and.as a pro basketball executive 
who had done tv color analysis on 
Buffalo Braves NBA games when he 
was the Braves general manager. 
Martzke hired Bob Costas, just out of 
Syracuse University, to do St. Louis 
Spirits games on KMOX, St. Louis, 
when he was general manager of the 
Spirits. Costas had submitted an audi- 
tion tape and won the job. 

Martzke returned to the newspaper 
business with the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle and started 
the tv-sports column there in 1976. 
His first USA Today column was in 
1983. He says he has the benefit of 
national exposure. 

“A tv columnist offers a different 
story. People care a lot and want to 
know.” 

Martzke works out of his suburban 
Virginia home near Arlington, the 
paper’s headquarters. He is on the 
road regularly for major sports events 
and will watch tv coverage from 
inside a network van rather than the 
press box. 

“I have a chance to see the good 
and the bad. In the truck they work 
under tremendous pressure and 
sometimes there is contention. You 
have to be judicious,” he said. The 
Martzke columns usually run four 
days a week. Steve Woodward and 
Mike Helstand fill in for him. 

Chris Haft of the Houston Post sees 
his role of Tuesday-Friday-Sunday 
tv-sports columnist as “a helpful 
insider/public servant. What do these 
escalating rights fees mean? I feel my 
strength lies in answering such ques- 
tions for readers and viewers. If 
somebody rubs me the wrong way, 





Covering tv sports 
seven days a week 


Prentis Roger may be the only tv- 
sports columnist in the U.S. writing a 
seven-day column, an assignment he 
began with the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution in September 1989. He 
has not missed a deadline. 

“I’ve almost run into a wall a few 
times as 4:30 p.m. approaches but 
managed to escape, and I’ve never 
really hit the wall,” he said. Saturday 
is his only day off from writing at his 
suburban home where he has two tv 
sets and two VCRs. 

An Atlanta native who switched 
from business to journalism at Michi- 
gan State, Rogers has been associated 
with the paper 11 years, coming from 
the Atlanta Daily World. He was 
working the 5 p.m. to 2 a.m. copydesk 
shift when executive sports editor 
Glenn Hannigan asked him if he 
wanted to expand to seven days the 
twice-weekly column he had begun in 
1987. 

“I had no idea of what I was getting 
into.” 

— Jim Haughton 








I'll address it. It’s funny how those 
same people I generally treat fairly 
well, even warmly, are so quick to 
express their appreciation to me.” 
Haft has been with the Post over a 
year and also covers stories involving 
the Astros, Oilers and Rockets. 

Although his readership is limited 
because of The National’s current but 
expanding U.S. circulation, Norman 
Schad is regarded with both respect 
and some fear in the tv industry 
because of his strong reviews. 

“He must hate people,” said a net- 
work sportscaster. 

Schad said his role with the 
national sports daily is similar to that 
of a daily paper drama critic. 

“I do it as a CPA watches a game. I 
see what is good and bad. I prefer to 
watch. I don’t want to see the people. 
I throw the hand grenades,” he said 


John Freeman 





Jack Bogaczyk 


from his Washington home, where he 
has two tv sets and two VCRs. He has 
a late-afternoon deadline for his Mon- 
day-Wednesday-Friday columns. 

He spent five years doing a similar 
column for the Washington Post 
before moving to The National earlier 
this year. Schad seldom goes to a 
sports event, only occasionally inter- 
views sportscasters, and does not 
visit production units at game sites. 

The National also runs a tv-media 
column written by Elizabeth Compte, 
who had been with The Sporting 
News and Sports Inc. The paper has a 
circulation of 275,000 and is distrib- 
uted in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Detroit, and goes into Boston in 
October. 

For Larry Stewart of the Los 
Angeles Times, his weekly column is 
a change from his normal copy edi- 
tor’s role. He began a sports column 
for the Los Angeles Herald Examiner 
in 1973 and has been with the Times 
since 1978. 

Stewart feels the tv business some- 
times overestimates columnists’ 
power. 

“I get a good reaction, sometimes 
overreaction. They love me or hate 
me.” 
Stewart said the beat is so large and 
he is often overwhelmed with mail 
and tapes aimed for his Friday col- 
umn. The column has been running 
for nine years. It had been done ear- 
lier by Dave Kirby and Harley Tink- 
ham. 

ESPN’s Chris Berman sometimes 
brings a different approach to sports 
reporting and he thinks most critics 
are thoughtful viewers who appreci- 
ate a change from the norm. 

“They understand what I’m all 
about,” said the 10-year ESPN vet- 
eran. Berman said columnists should 
“understand what it takes to put a 

(Continued on page 58) 
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By M.L.Stein 


A recent survey of Latino journal- 
ists in California shows that nearly 
60% of them plan to quit their jobs 
within 10 years because of the lack of 
advancement opportunities. 


In the study commissioned by the 
California Chicano News Media 
Association (CCNMA), more than 
half of its member respondents said 
they would leave now. and 20% re- 
ported they plan to get out of journal- 
ism within 10 years. 

The study, whose findings are 
similar to those in an earlier survey of 
Asian-American journalists, was con- 
ducted by Jon Funabiki, director of 
the newly formed Center for Integra- 
tion and Improvement of Journalism 
at San Francisco State University. 





To the question, “In general, do 
you believe ethnic minority journal- 
ists have more/less of a chance to 
participate in career advancement 
programs compared to non-minority 
journalists?” 40% said less chance, 
22% said more chance, and another 
22% thought they had the same 
chance. Sixteen percent had no opin- 
ion. 

Forty-seven percent believed that 
promotions within their organizations 
were based on politics, compared 
with 26% who listed convenience, 
and 8%, merit. 

Neil Foote, minority affairs direc- 
tor of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, one of the four experts 
who analyzed the survey results, 
commented: “The message is loud 
and clear that one of the most obvious 





communities.” 


“Latino journalists offer a variety of skills and 
shouldn’t be banished to the bureaus automatically or 
hired onto the city desk only to cover the Latino 





CCNMA said about 200 Latino 
reporters, photographers and editors 
are working in newsrooms across the 
state. However, among the 59 news- 
papers that responded to the survey, 
the number of Latinos on staff was 
less than 5% in a state with a Latino 
population of 25%, the largest in the 
country. Of the total number of Lati- 
nos working on state newspapers, 
only 6% were in supervising posi- 
tions, according to the poll. 

Of the 118 respondents, 74 or 63% 
were in print media and 44 or 37% in 
broadcast. 

When asked about advancement at 
their current organizations, more 
than half described the possibility as 
fair to poor. Ten percent said it was 
excellent and 37% rated the possibil- 
ity as good. 

The survey found that most re- 
spondents—61%—expressed satis- 
faction with their work, but only 10% 
said their present job “exceeded” 
their expectations. Another 29% said 
their job has not met their expecta- 
tions. 








changes needed is for the media orga- 
nizations to offer programs for career 
advancement that go directly to dis- 
pelling the strong perception that 
‘politics’ is the only way to get pro- 
moted. This perception reeks of the 
‘old boy network’ syndrome from 
which most minorities, no less Lati- 
nos, are excluded. 

“Without special attention to why 
minorities are leaving media organi- 
zations, the dissatisfaction level will 
only increase.” 

CNMaA also sent questionnaires to 
113 daily California newspapers, 59 of 
which responded. The survey found 
that the average percentage of Latino 
journalists at the papers was 4.6%, 
with the lowest rate—2%—at papers 
with a circulation of less than 10,000. 

The number was greatest—6%—at 
papers in the circulation ranges of 
10,000-25,000, 50,000 to 100,000, and 
100,000 to 250,000. For newspapers 
with a circulation of over 250,000, 4% 
of their staffs were Latinos. Of the 
latter group, the Orange County 
Register had the best record with 





Latino journalists and lack of advancement 


Survey mirrors results of Asian-American journalists’ study; finds 
60% of Latino journalists plan to leave their jobs within 10 years 


6.9% or 21 Latinos on a staff of 304, 
the survey revealed. 

The Sacramento Bee was second 
best with a percentage of 6.8% or 17 
Latinos out of 247 staffers. 

The survey report added, “At the 
other end of the spectrum of those 
newspapers reporting, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle had the worst record 
in the state with 1.7% of its staff iden- 
tified as Latinos, or 21 of 304. It was 
followed by the San Diego Union, 
with a percentage of 2.1% or six of 
280. (The Union had reported eight, 
but two reporters left in August.)” 

The state’s biggest newspaper, the 
Los Angeles Times, with its report of 
43 Latinos on a staff of 1,063, was 
considered average in the study. 

Most newspapers reporting no 
Latino staff members were those with 
a circulation under 25,000. Two 
“good examples” of exceptions, the 
report stated, were the Madera Tri- 
bune with three Latinos on a staff of 
10, and the Hanford Sentinel with two 
out of 17. 

Generally, the survey results mir- 
rored those of the one commissioned 
by the Asian American Journalists 
Association (E&P, Sept. 8). 

In that study, one-third of Asian- 
American journalists said they were 
very likely to leave the field within 
five years because of the dearth of 
advancement opportunities. 

In light of its survey findings, 
CCNMA recommended that news 
organizations give more minorities 
the chance to advance as well as 
training them for management posi- 
tions. 

“Reflect your communities, not 
only on news staffs but on news 
pages,” the CCNMA statement con- 
tinued. “Make a conscious effort to 
look at issues and agendas facing all 
communities of color, not only in 
separate stories on minorities but on 
all stories.” 

The Latino group also urged more 
recruitment of Latinos for key 
reporting, editing and management 
jobs, adding, “Latino journalists 
offer a variety of skills and shouldn’t 
be banished to the bureaus automati- 
cally or hired onto the city desk only 
to cover the Latino communities.” 
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By Debra Gersh 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
heart attack in 1955 may have been 
the turning point in setting a new stan- 
dard for candor in reporting about the 
health of U.S. presidents. 

From inside an oxygen tent in the 
hospital, Eisenhower reportedly 
instructed his staff to tell reporters the 
truth, and they did, setting “a new 
standard in presidential health 
reporting,” according to former NBC 
White House correspondent Ray 
Scherer. 

Historian Herbert Parmet, how- 
ever, argued that the press was being 
used during the Eisenhower illness, 
painting a rosy picture of his recovery 
to allay the nation’s fears. 

“Being candid was in their best 
interest,” he said. 





“If you want to be president or run 
for office you forgo a private life,” 
said Helen Thomas, United Press 
International White House corre- 
spondent. “If you have any illusions 
about having a private life, you'd bet- 
ter not run.... Any public figure 
has got to know his life is going to 
be an open book.” 


White House coverage was quite 
different in the pre- and early-televi- 
sion days, Scherer said. Truman and 
Eisenhower did not have to face the 
cameras. 


“Now presidents have to dodge 
cameras all day,” he said. 

“Something basically changed in 
the relationship between the presi- 
dent and reporters between Truman” 
and the current administration, 
Scherer added. “We had an awe of 





“We had an awe of the president. We would not 
shout questions at Eisenhower [or] even in Kennedy’s 
day. Something changed.” 





Despite intensive coverage of the 
Reagan cancers, Newsweek’s Elea- 
nor Clift maintained “there’s still 
plenty of covering up going on.” 

She cited after-the-fact reports of 
President Reagan’s depression and 
distractedness following the assassi- 
nation attempt against him. 

“That came out later,” Clift said, 
noting that at the time people were 
painting a “rosy picture.” 

Sheila Tate, former press secretary 
to Nancy Reagan, commented that 
the first lady was “horrified” by 
media interviews with doctors not 
connected with the case presenting 
opinions and even diagnosis. 

How much privacy does — and 
should — a president and his family 
have was the focus of a recent panel 
discussion in Washington, D.C., at 
the National Press Club, a sponsor of 
the event along with the presidential 
libraries and the National Press Foun- 
dation. 

This symposium was made possible 
by grants from the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and the Eisenhower Fuunda- 
tion. 








the president. We would not shout 
questions at Eisenhower [or] even in 
Kennedy’s day. Something changed.” 

Scherer cited the Nixon days as the 
development of the adversarial rela- 
tionship. Historian Parmete, how- 
ever, noted the credibility gap could 
be traced back to Johnson, and 
pointed out the greater competition in 
the press since the development of 
television. 

Potential and actual first ladies also 
have opened themselves up to media 
scrutiny as they have played more 
active roles during campaigns and 
after elections. 

Nancy Reagan, for example, once 
said she sometimes felt that when it 
was raining out it was her fault, said 
former press secretary Tate, and 
although not a frequent problem, 
when inaccuracies occurred it 
bothered the former first lady because 
she was less able to respond. Some of 
the “mean, personal” comments also 
were hurtful, Tate said. 

She pointed out that there is con- 
stant pressure on the first family to 
watch what it says, since any offhand 





Privacy and the presidency 


Reporting on the health of U.S. presidents has steadily 
increased since Dwight Eisenhower’s heart attack in 1955 


remark, even to a friend, could wind 
up in the newspaper — a fear that 
things may be portrayed inaccurately 
or that a trivial comment may be 
blown out of proportion. 

One of the problems with stories 
about presidential family members is 
that in some cases not enough is writ- 
ten to get the full picture because the 
family member is not a frequent sub- 
ject of coverage, noted Gretchen 
Poston, White House social secre- 
tary during the Carter administration. 

In addition, eventually the issue of 
a presidential spouse with a career 
will have to be addressed, Poston 
commented. 

Will she [or he] have the right to 
work or will she be part of the pack- 
age? The problem is not loss of pri- 
vacy, said Poston, but rather of bad 
taste. 


Worrell gives 
$5 million to 
Wake Forest 


The founders of Worrell Newspa- 
pers, T. Eugene Worrell and his wife 
Anne, have pledged $5 million to 
Wake Forest University’s new law- 
graduate business school in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

A $26.5 million school building, 
scheduled to open in 1992, will be 
named the Worrell Professional Cen- 
ter for Law and Management in honor 
of the Worrells, who live in Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Eugene Worrell graduated from 
Wake Forest in 1940 and passed the 
Virginia bar a year later. 


Boston weekly 
ad network 
names director 


The Boston Suburban Weekly 
Advertising Network has selected 
former Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker 
account representative Jerrold Peck- 
erman as advertising director for the 
group, representing 75 Boston-area 
weeklies. 
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By M.L. Stein 


Regular management meetings 
with employees not only improve 
morale but can uncover serious com- 
pany shortcomings, Northwest 
publishers are learning. 

Employees want to know what is 
going on at the newspaper and have 
creative ideas to express if given a 
chance, speakers said at the recent 
annual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Association in Spo- 
kane. Their presentations were made 
in a “Best Ideas of the Year” session. 

Fred Stickel, president and 
publisher of the Oregonian in Port- 
land, disclosed that he holds regular 
meetings with groups of 15 employees 
from different departments to let 
them sound off about their gripes and 
also give them an opportunity to meet 
each other, perhaps for the first time. 

The workers are not promised 
anonymity but department heads are 
under strict instructions not to retali- 
ate against them about complaints, 
Stickel said. 

“We have found some poor man- 
agement practices through these 
meetings,” he added. 

Stickel said he also meets periodi- 
cally with managers to “study our 
market and product” and has ordered 
the managers to sit down with their 
staffers every six weeks. 

“These meetings have nothing to 
do with operations. They deal only 
with personnel matters,” the 
publisher stated. “The department 
head is supposed to find out who’s got 
a problem and what can be done about 
as 

In his own meetings with employ- 
ees, Stickel continued, “Any 
employee can talk to me about any- 
thing.” 

He never knows what he is going to 
hear, Stickel related. He recalled one 
meeting, which he closed by asking 
the group if there were any final ques- 
tions. 

“One woman put her hand up and 
asked me, ‘What do you do here?’ ” 

Tony Baker, publisher of the 
Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard, who 
holds box-lunch meetings with 
employees, remarked, “I’ve learned 
a lot. The meetings are real helpful. 
It’s also an opportunity for me to 
explain what we’re doing and get 








feedback.” 

At the first few sessions, Baker 
recounted, getting the attendees to 
speak out was “like pulling teeth.” 

“Now they come loaded with ques- 
tions and I have to prepare myself to 
be ready for them,” he related. 

Get-togethers with staff members 
also got high marks from two other 
publishers, Scott Campbell of the 
Vancouver (Wash.) Columbian, and 
Larry Hanson of the Everett (Wash.) 
Herald. 

Campbell said he also hands out 
questionnaires to employees in which 
they can express how they feel about 
their bosses, pay, benefits and the 
paper’s leadership. 

“This has been extremely good for 
our company,” he declared. 





Improving morale 


Newspaper managements urged to let employees have a say 


about their own role, what concerns 
them, and if they feel there are any 
barriers,” Hanson said. “They are 
painfully honest.” 

The information, the publisher 
said, is given to department heads for 
quick response. 

“This has led to continuous quality 
improvement.” 

Among other ideas tossed out at the 
informal session was a “buddy beat” 
system for reporters at the Walla 
Walla (Wash.) Union-Bulletin. 

Publisher Charles Cochrane said 
the idea is for two reporters to share a 
beat so it always will be covered 
adequately even if it is overloaded 
with important stories, or when one is 
on vacation or leaves the paper. 

The pair work the beat as a team, 





Campbell said he also hands out questionnaires to 
employees in which they can express how they feel 
about their bosses, pay, benefits and the paper’s 


leadership. 





He warned, however, that the pro- 
cedure, if not handled right, “can be a 
potential bomb that can blow your 
hand off.” 

The explosion would occur, he 
explained, if the employee’s name 
leaked out to his or her supervisor and 
punishment resulted. 

For that reason, Campbell said, the 
data from the forms are given to an 
outside processor before the depart- 
ment head gets therm 

“If it’s a two-person department, 
their responses are lumped in with 
those of a larger department to 
protect their identity,” he report- 
ed. 

According to Campbell, the ques- 
tionnaires have led to company 
improvements. 

The managers, however, do not see 
their personal evaluations by employ- 
ees, only the comments on opera- 
tions, Campbell said. 

“Otherwise, the managers would 
not support the survey,” he noted. 

Because each employee represents 
an “investment in time and energy,” 
Hanson engages in “one-on-one” 
interviews with them, he said. 

“I want to know how they feel 





jointly developing it, he went on. 

“The system is very helpful to 
smaller newspapers like ours, which 
don’t have big staffs,” Cochrane said. 
“A new reporter coming in will have a 
mentor, making the training process 
easier.” 

Cochrane said another idea that 
works at the paper is a “standby” 
color promotion for advertisers. 

The customers are allowed to buy 
color at a discounted rate if unused 
color capability is available on the 
press. 

“It was very well received by 
advertisers and it worked well from a 
production standpoint,” he said. In a 
two-month period, color revenue 
increased by $6,186, according to 
Cochrane. 

Jack Williams, executive vice 
president of the Seattle Times, 
reported that his paper has started a 
computer-assisted tutorial program to 
help new hires with weak typing 
skills. He said plans are afoot to 
expand the program to include aid- 
ing those deficient in spelling and 
math. 

“It’s amazing how many come in 
without basic skills,” he remarked. 
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By MLL. Stein 


Publishers are advised to prepare 
for compliance with the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA) passed 
by Congress this summer. 

The law, which covers an estimated 
43 million people with disabilities, 
may require changes ranging from 
plant modifications to special training 
of supervisors, an attorney told the 
Pacific Northwest Newspaper Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Spo- 
kane. 

The bill, whose employment provi- 
sion becomes effective in July 1992, 
states that no employer “shall dis- 
criminate against a qualified individ- 
ual with a disability because of the 
disability . . . in regard to job appli- 
cation procedures, the hiring, 
advancement or discharge of employ- 
ees, employee compensation, job 
training, and other terms, conditions, 
and privileges of employment.” 

An aggrieved worker can file a 
charge with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) 
and, that failing, can sue in the courts 
for back pay, reinstatement, or hiring 
and attorney fees. If there is a pattern 
of discrimination, the attorney gen- 
eral may also file a suit against the 
employer. 

Robert A. Blackstone, a Seattle 
attorney whose firm, David Wright 
Tremaine, represents the Seattle 
Times and other newspapers, sug- 
gested that publishers begin now to 
train managers and supervisors in the 
new law and its requirements, as well 
as in sensitivity toward disabled 
employees and job applicants. 

“Take ADA requirements into 
account in any new construction or 
modifications to existing structures,” 
Blackstone advised. 

ADA states that the employer must 
provide “reasonable accommoda- 
tion” for impaired workers. 

This may include making existing 
facilities readily accessible—such as 
installing wheelchair ramps—read- 
justing work schedules; reassigning to 
vacant positions; acquiring or mod- 
ifying equipment or devices; adjust- 
ing or modifying examinations, train- 
ing materials, or policies; and provid- 
ing readers or interpreters. 

Job descriptions and application 
forms also should be reviewed to 








eliminate questions about disabilities, 
Blackstone said. 

Under the act, employers are pro- 
hibited from inquiring or administer- 
ing medical examinations that screen 
out individuals with disabilities unless 
the standard is job-related, he pointed 
out. 

For example, a personnel inter- 
viewer may ask if the applicant has a 
driver’s license, if driving is an essen- 
tial job function, but he may not 
inquire whether the job seeker has a 
visual disability. 





Hiring those with disabilities 
Publishers must get ready to comply with new employment act 


of state and local laws regarding the 
disabled. 

The reading-impaired should also 
be a concern of publishers, another 
PNNA speaker said. 

Chris Cassidy, executive director 
of Washington Literacy, a nonprofit 
group, urged newspapers to take a 
leadership role in supporting commu- 
nity literacy efforts, not only because 
it is the right thing to do but it will, in 
the long run, increase circulation. 
Unless efforts are made now to halt 
the trend, two out of every three 





ADA states that the employer must provide 
“reasonable accommodation” for impaired workers. 





Moreover, Blackstone continued, 
medical examinations can be required 
only after an employment offer is 
made. However, the offer can be con- 
ditioned on the results of the test if the 
criteria are job-related. He urged a 
review of medical-exam procedures 
to meet ADA provisions. 

“Make sure that applicants under- 
stand the job description and require- 
ments,” he said. “They may decide 
themselves that they cannot handle 
the work.” 

The attorney noted further that 
although the ADA states that it covers 
a “qualified individual with a disabil- 
ity,” there is no protection in the law 
for homosexuals, bisexuals, klepto- 
maniacs, pyromaniacs, compulsive 
gamblers, illegal drug users and those 
with “sexual behavior disorders.” 

An alcoholic may qualify but not if 
he or she is drunk on the job. 

Blackstone recommended that 
medical records be kept separate 
from other employment/personnel 
files and that “you have procedures in 
place to keep medical information 
confidential.” 

The essential element in the act, the 
lawyer emphasized, is whether a per- 
son, despite a disability, is otherwise 
qualified for the job and can perform 
its “essential functions.” 

“The basic premise is that there 
can be no discrimination for disabil- 
ity,” he stated. 

Blackstone said publishers and 
other managers also should be aware 





American adults will be illiterate by 
the year 2000, according to Cassidy. 

Today, she said, 27 million adult 
Americans cannot read or write well 
enough to fill out a job application, 
understand a medicine bottle label, or 
exercise the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. 

Cassidy termed newspapers one of 
the best teaching tools for illiterates, 
adding, “Those people are eager to 
read a newspaper. If they learn to 
read your audience can be broad- 
ened.” 

A major obstacle, she went on, is 
that a newspaper’s front page 
requires a twelfth- to sixteenth-grade 
reading level. 

“We need literate families,” Cas- 
sidy said. “Kids won’t succeed in a 
non-literate environment.” 

To help promote literacy, newspa- 
pers can take these steps, she said: 

e@ Assume a leadership role in sup- 
porting community literacy efforts. 

@ Provide good coverage of liter- 
acy issues and events. 

@ Include news for new adult read- 
ers. 

@ Publish reading and writing ideas 
and activities for children and fami- 
lies. 

@ Teach volunteer tutors and liter- 
acy students how to use and get the 
most out of newspapers, and help pay 
for volunteer tutor training. 

@ Start a literacy program at the 
work site. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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USA TODAY 


knows the 
color of money. 
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GOSS' URBANITE* PRESS 





The power of color. USA TODAY uses it to attract 
readers and pull in advertising dollars. That's why more 
than half of USA TODAY's daily production is printed on 


Goss Urbanite presses. 

Urbanite presses provide the fast makeready and 
consistent color quality demanded by newspapers in 
competitive markets. They save floor space in stacked 
configurations and can be rearranged easily when color 


and paging requirements change. 
The power of color. It turns newsprint into cash flow. 


Now see what the power of the Urbanite press can do for 

you. For more information or a demonstration, call or write 
Goss Single-Width Products, Rockwell Graphic Systems, 
Rockwell International, 700 Oakmont Lane, Westmont, 


Illinois 60559. Phone: 708/850-5600. 
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... where science gets down to business 
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Getting kids to read newspapers 


By M.L. Stein 


Two Idaho publishers hope they 
have tapped into a new readership 
with special products, including one 
to get kids into reading newspapers. 

In a presentation at the annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Newspaper Association in Spokane, 
Jay Shelledy of the Moscow Idaho- 
nian unveiled a package that includes 
the paper’s regular Sunday comics, 
The Mini Page, a teaching tool syndi- 
cated by United Press Syndicate, and 
Young American, a Portland, Ore.- 
produced tabloid newspaper for chil- 
dren. 

Shelledy said the package, called 
The News and Fun Paper, is deliv- 
ered each week to youngsters, who 
pay $11.95 for the entire school year. 

He contended that the Newspapers 
in Education program is not effective 
for kids below high school level. 

“We want to make newspaper 
readers of them by having them pay 
for a publication and get them into the 
habit of having a newspaper delivered 
to them. There are too many homes 
not getting a paper.” 

Shelledy disclosed that circulation 





of the product “has not been over- 
whelming” in the first few weeks of 
operation this fall but he expressed 
hope that giving youngsters a choice 
in buying a paper will eventually 
catch on. 

NIE is not drawing kids to newspa- 
pers in the second grade through 
junior high school, largely because 
the newspaper reading is mandatory, 
he added. 

The other publication is Chat!, a 
weekly TMC leisure and entertain- 
ment tab put out by the Twin Falls 
Times-News. 

Publisher Steve Hartgen said Chat! 
was developed by determining what 
entertainment and outdoor activities 
were not covered or insufficiently 
covered in the regular paper. 

As a result, the publication, which 
was launched in February, is heavy 
on stories about recreational vehi- 
cles, camping, hunting, country and 
western music, movie and tv celebri- 
ties, Western travel and gardening. 
The publication is loaded with photos 
and graphics and carries both display 
and classified advertising. The mate- 
rial is from the wire and supplemental 
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services, except for a locally written 
short story. 

Hartgen said information from 
the National Standard Rate and Data 
Service helped in the selection. 

“We had a failing TMC product 
before this,” said Hartgen. “With 
Chat!, we’re almost at the break-even 
point and expect to be turning a profit 
soon.” 

Chat!, which also is a jacket for 
preprints, is delivered free to non- 
subscribers, and an additional 6,000 
copies are placed on racks, he added. 


Switch to AM 


Dallas-Forth Worth Suburban 
Newspapers Inc. converted its seven 
community papers to morning deliv- 
ery and added a Friday edition, effec- 
tive Oct. 4. 

The monthly home-delivery price 
of $3.90 remains. The new Friday 
Weekender edition includes arts and 
entertainment schedules and high 
school sports previews. 

The papers are owned by A.H. 
Belo Corp., publishers of the Dallas 
Morning News. 
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FOR SALE + 


Modern, Fully-Equipped Press Room 


$1,645,000 


The Columbian 


Vancouver, Washington 
George Frangos (206)694-3391 
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COMPLEX CHALLENGE; 
THE ATEX SOLUTION 


During the past eight months we have talked about the 
explosion in page count experienced by many of today’s 
newspapers and how that growth in page count has been 
reflected in new sections, special supplements, and zoned 
editions. We have examined how this increase in pages has 
placed a burden on production systems designed for a less 
complicated era. 

Today we look at the complexity that exists within those 
hundreds of new pages. And we look at the financial consid- 
erations raised when press and distribution capacity far out- 
strip pre-press capabilities. 

First, let us look at this page complexity issue. An example 
from recent history may serve to illustrate this point. 

In the mid-1970s, one East Coast newspaper attempted to 
zone its food section into North, West, and South editions: 
Three zoned products once a week. The experiment failed. 
On one occasion, the identical ad appeared on facing pages. 
Often, the same story appeared on different pages of the 
same zoned section. Tracking both advertising and editorial 
material for these zoned pages quickly became a nightmare. 
The complexity of the job became overwhelming in just a 
short period of time. 

Many newspapers currently offer their advertisers a wide 
variety of zoning and scheduling options. Ads may appear in 
color in one zone and black and white in another. An ad run- 
ning in one size in one zone may have to be re-sized for an- 
other. Placement of competitive ads must be managed as 
weil. Further complicating the issue is the trend toward plac- 
ing zoned ads on an increasing number of designer pages 
and in irregularly shaped news layouts. 

To manage this growth effectively, today’s newspapers must 
choose operations solutions that will: 

e increase their capacity to incorporate advertising and 

editorial material; 

e improve their ability to manage the increasing complex- 

ity that has been introduced into operations; and 

@ accomplish these steps in a cost-effective manner. 

Newspapers today are investing heavily in new plant, press, 
color, and mailroom equipment. However, the bottleneck in 
operations remains in the composing room. The capacity of 
the entire production process can be no greater than the 
capacity of the least productive step in that process. 

The key question for publishers is: Can my pre-press 
operations drive my press and mailroom to 
their capacity? If the answer is no, then publica- 
tions are not maximizing their investment. 

How then does a publication maximize its in- 


BVS% 


vestment in expensive new press and mailroom equipment? 

Only by maximizing pre-press automation can a publication 
hope to achieve the maximum return on investment. As pub- 
lishers look at the capital investments they have made or will 
make in the near future, evaluating parallel pagination systems 
should be one of their highest priorities. 

A parallel pagination system is one in which the applica- 
tions software is closely integrated with a database capable of 
managing large amounts of editorial, advertising, and space 
information. The applications software enters and extracts in- 
formation from the database in real time to provide an over- 
view of all editions and zones from both an editorial and 
advertising perspective. 

Using parallel pagination system, editors and advertising 
managers have the flexibility to work with completed stories 
and ads or with text and pictures that are not yet finished. 

With parallel production, the system manages the merging 
of layout with late stories and ads during peak production 
times. This process provides a number of benefits: 

e Editorial (layout and copy editing) and advertising ele- 
ments are processed simultaneously at different locations. 
Each operation is performed only once, eliminating re- 
dundant operations. Each page is assembled automati- 
cally by the system, using the original dummy as the 
guide. Because all this is happening in parallel, story edit- 
ing can continue virtually until page deadline, thereby 
gaining significant deadline time on live news pages. 

e The ability to work on multiple-zoned pages, sharing 
common elements and page geometry in parallel. 

e The ability to “marry” pages and output them directly, 
which is important for tabloids. 

In the computer industry, the simple solution is often 
called “elegant.” That’s because elegance implies correct- 
ness, polish, clarity. The ATEX Total Publishing Environment 
is the elegant solution to the explosion in page count. 

At Atex we understand the ramifications of the page count 
challenge on today’s production operations. Our staff is 
experienced in the analysis and evaluation of production 
operations such as yours. Our parallel pagination systems are 
designed to meet your challenges both today and weil into 
the future. 

We have an in-depth understanding of the newspaper 
publishing business gained from more than 17 years of work- 
ing hand-in-hand with newspapers throughout 
the world. 

Let us put our experience and commitment 
to work for you. 


PUBLISHING SYSTEMS 
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Name that train 


The Connecticut Department of 
Transportation wants New Haven 
Register readers to name 10 new cars 
on the Shore Line East commuter 
train line. 

The paper published a coupon for 
readers to fill in their suggestions. Ten 
winners, to be announced Oct. 21, 
will win free monthly passes worth up 
to $74. 

The cars have been running for 
months between Old Saybrook and 
New Haven, but the state agency 
wants to give them “personality” by 
naming them. 


Detroit JOA 
employees 
to pick union 


Some 500 clerical, office and adver- 
tising workers who were left without a 
union when the Detroit Free Press 
and Detroit News partially merged in 
their joint operating agreement are 
tentatively scheduled to vote Oct. 18 
for representation by either the 





Newspaper Guild or Teamsters, or 
for no union. 

The election was set by the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
Washington, which rejected a request 
from both the Detroit Newspaper 
Agency — which manages the 
JOA—and Teamsters Local 372 that 
the employees be divided into four 
separate bargaining units. 


Justice spokesman 
plans move 
to Belize 


Justice Department communica- 
tions director David R. Runkel said he 
plans to resign in January and move to 
Central America to accompany his 
wife Deedie, who, has been named 
Peace Corps country director for 
Belize. 

Runkel, a former Philadelphia Bul- 
letin reporter who worked for Dick 
Thornburgh in Pennsylvania, came to 
Washington when Thornburgh was 
named attorney general. 

After an incident last May involv- 
ing an investigation into the possible 





‘sources of leaked information from 


the department, Runkel was named 
communications director. 

“I have many thoughts about the 
Department of Justice and the press 
corps covering it,” Runkel was 
quoted as saying when asked if he had 
any final comments, “and I intend to 
keep them to myself.” 


Minority job fairs 


The newspaper industry is spon- 
soring 12 job fairs from October 1990 
through February 1991 to help mem- 
bers of minority groups find jobs at 
newspapers. 

Fairs in Louisville, Ky., and Fort 
Worth, Texas, are devoted to the 
newsroom, while the rest include 
recruiting in all departments. 

The fairs are sponsored by the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the Task 
Force on Minorities in the Newspaper 
Business. 

ANPA is located at The Newspaper 
Center, Box 1707 Dulles Airport, 
Washington, D.C., 20041. 





Digesateces!ioal 
From NEXIS. 
1800-54L-6886. 


National 
Institute Wor 
Advanced. 
Repo 


It’s not only free, but the work has been done for you. Indiana University’s 
National Institute for Advanced Reporting conducted a field-monitored, three- 
month study among editors and reporters. The purpose — to evaluate the use of 
electronic research for spot news reporting. So find out why reporters said the 
NEXIS service enhanced their reporting with more details, more sources, better 
® background and a better understanding of the issues. The report is filled with 
es i information to help you use the NEXIS service to your ® 
. advantage. Give us a call and we'll send you a copy. NEXIS 
© 1990 Mead Data Central, Inc. All rights reserved. NEXIS is a registered trademark for information products and services of Mead Data Central, Inc. 
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On-line or off-line 
the Biliner boosts productivity 


_ Placed in-line with the 
PrintRoll Buffer System, the 
206,000/hr. Biliner provides automation 
from press to loading dock. The 
roll system has the capability to 
store and retrieve pre-printed sections 
automatically. You can incorporate 
several Biliners to process multiple 
zones simultaneously and for back-up. 


Your answer to mailroom bottlenecks. 





by adding 
an automatic infeed and overflow 
. Overhead material handling 
opens up valuable floor space. 


For off-line operation. the 
Biliner is equipped with two main 
jacket feeders, which enable 
personnel to keep up with manual 
loading of bulky main sections. 
Modular design allows an off-line 
machine to be integrated into an 
on-line system in the future. 





’ mode — if the first feeder 
does not pick up, the second 
automatically adds the missing 
copy. Only complete packages 
are delivered to the stacker. 


Built-in microprocessor with 
self-diagnostic capability displays 
production data. 


Tandem feeders handle a greater 
number of inserts without 
lengthening the machine. 


MULLER MARTINI 


MULLER MARTINI CORP. 
40 Rabro Drive,?.0.Box3360, Hauppauge, N. Y.11787¢(516)582-4343 
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A precisely tailored system would keep your product 


moving smoothly-erc-effetenty from its raw-to-finishe 
state, a-the-wey through to its end markets. 
This,-of-cexese, would ernable-yeu-to lower ware- 
housing and inventory -«aseyeag costs. Perhaps even 
reduce operating expenses-actess-the-bease. And, at-the 


coached satisfy your customers. 
Thats — Ryder’s Dedicated Contract 
: yeouedes a Customized transportation 


system aiibiond to optimize your entice distribution 
and logistics picture. 





It offers-€ 
ciency. From vehicles, drivers, and mechanics-ablktheamay 


¢hroueh to tailormade software te-Keepcherm-all.on track. 
drradditiomwell also-srevide total administrative and-fall 
MIS support. 


Best of all,-while we manage the-ertire-systenafor 
ee ee your control. Which means | 


, Ryder is accountable to 

=-partnership-Well steer a 

course for you decent theeverinereasing complexities of — 
todays transportation-es¥irenment. And -Rekseayeu antici- 


pate tomorrows changes by -constanth-mentesingaehll 
siratom=tren adjusting the system to efectiveh-meet | 


your evolving needs. 
dpyeu-taink yOur mnt could benefit from this 
neaektke COUpON below, 
entantibveiaes take stock of what you have. Then make 
it work harder. For less. 


[ LJ Yes, I'd like more information about improving my distribution. 
| Return to: Ryder Transportation Resources, PO. Box 222920, Hollywood, Florida 33022-9954 


Name Title 





Best time to call 


Adres st ae Zi RYDER. 








| Company. 
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States working toward unified ad policies 


By Mark Fitzgerald 


Now that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is taking a more activist stand 
on regulating advertising, state attor- 
neys general are likely to be less zeal- 
ous, Missouri Attorney General Wil- 
liam L. Webster says. 

That is good news for advertisers 
and their agencies, who during the 
1980s faced sometimes conflicting 
guidelines and litigation over ads from 
attorneys general of various states. 
National advertisers expressed alarm 
then that they might eventually face 
50 different standards for advertising. 

The state AGs rushed to fill what 
they said was a regulatory vacuum 
during the Reagan administration, 
when the FTC took a generally lais- 
sez-faire position about business and 
advertising. 

“I believe, for me, the Bush 
administration is very concerned 
about moving the pendulum back to 
that more moderate middle,” Web- 





ster said, “and, if the actions match 
the rhetoric—as it appears, it is— 
many states—not all states, but 
many—will deal primarily with local 
and regional matters.” 

State attorneys general are working 
well with the FTC to develop uniform 
policies toward advertising, Webster 
told the National Advertising Law 





Webster said that under the Bush 
FTC, the federal agencies and the 
state AGs have been on a yearlong 
“honeymoon” that shows no signs of 
fading. 

That contrasts with the sniping and 
turf fights that occurred during the 
1980s when the National Association 
of Attorneys General and other 





“| think we sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
some information is better for consumers than none 
at all. Sometimes we can regulate so much that you 
lose all information, and that would be even worse.” 





and Business Conference, sponsored 
by the American Advertising Federa- 
tion in Chicago. 

“We [attorneys general] don’t want 
to police every national ad,” he said. 
“Not only do we not want to do it,we 
don’t have the capacity to do that.” 


We've earned our stripes. 


Predictive Dialing Cat Plus™ from TeleDirect 


Computer Aided Telemarketing, now bigger, 
faster and more powerful. Over 100 CAT 
systems installed coast-to-coast for 


newspaper users are in- 
creasing presentations 
by up to 300%. Ifit's 
time to automate your 
outbound consumer 
telemarketing, call 
1-800/747-5562. 


tele 
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TeleDirect International, Inc. 
736 Federal Street 
Davenport, IA 52803 





regional AG groups threatened to 
supplant the FTC as advertising rule- 
makers. 

Gloria Cordes Larson, the FTC’s 
Bureau of Consumer Protection 
deputy director, agreed things are 
going much more smoothly between 
Washington and the states. 

“What is the FTC’s relationship 
with the state attorneys general? It’s 
terrific,” she declared. 

Federal and state regulators are 
working toward uniform national 
standards in a number of areas, Lar- 
son said. 

That is especially true, she said, in 
the new area of so-called “green 
claims,” that is, the environmental 
properties claimed in product ads. 

The FTC has invited the state AGs 
to help in setting national standards. 

“We have to have national stan- 
dards,” said Missouri Attorney Gen- 
eral Webster. “We can’t have 50 stan- 
dards on what ‘biodegradable’ 
means, 50 standards on what ‘envi- 
ronmentally friendly means,’ or 50 
standards on what ‘photo-degrad- 
able’ means.” 

Webster — whom Adweek maga- 
zine a few years ago once labeled one 
of the 10 most feared state attorneys 
general — cheered AAF members by 
ending his talk with a vigorous 
defense of advertising in general. 

“While we may have certain dis- 
agreements about specific claims, I 
hope we all understand that advertis- 
ing is a very important thing to our 
economy, and a very good thing. 

“I think we sometimes lose sight of 
the fact that some information is bet- 
ter for consumers than none at all. 
Sometimes we can regulate so much 
that you lose all information, and that 
would be even worse.” 
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INTRODUCING A 
WELL ROUNDED VIEW 


If you don’t have your story straight, you 
probably don’t have a story. 

Which is why background information has 
always been, and will always be, absolutely 
essential. Unfortunately, the demands of today’s 
news business and the limitations of microfilm 


have made thorough research difficult to achieve. 


But now that’s all changing. 

As the first realistic alternative to microfilm, 
DIALOG OnDisc™ Newspapers has been cre- 
ated to provide the fastest, easiest and most 


~ Pulitzer Prize- 


affordable method of searching the full text of 
leading newspapers for virtually any sup- 
porting fact you need. 
With DIALOG OnDisc Newspapers, 
& everyone in your newsroom can find 
_ those facts in seconds. Without 
ever wasting valuable time going 
through spool after spool of 
® microfilm. 
| For example, an entire year 
tof the Los Angeles Times— 
including every news story,- 
‘feature and editorial from several 
daily editions—comprises just 
two compact discs. 
F Yet that’s only the beginning. 
F Inthe coming months, DIALOG 
OnDisc Newspapers will expand to 
include many of the most respected news- 
papers in the country; Knight-Ridder’s 


DiaLoc OnDisc Newspapers delivers 
efficiency, simplicity and annual cost 
savings of 25% and more over microfilm. 


winning San Jose 
Mercury- News will 
be available in the 
Fall of 1990. And all 
you need to access this information is a personal 
computer and a CD-ROM reader. 

So call 800-3- DIALOG and find out how to 
subscribe to DIALOG OnDisc Newspapers. 
Simply stated, it runs circles around microfilm. 
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By the time the fire that swept 
through the Valliant (Okla.) Leader 
was extinguished, all that had been 
salvaged was a stack of legal pads and 
about 100 file folders. 

“For the first day or two we were in 
a state of shock,” the weekly’s co- 
publisher, Pete Wilson told the Okla- 
homa Publisher. “1 think my wife and 
I were leaning toward just not re- 
opening. It was almost too much to 
imagine doing what needed to be done 
to get started again.” 

However, the Valliant Leader sur- 
vives—thanks to help from commu- 
nity businesses, residents and other 
Oklahoma newspapers. 

The morning after the fire, for 
example, Pete Wilson and his wife 
Naomi began getting offers of build- 
ings to use, rent-free, until the news- 
paper was rolling again. 

Just as quickly, the Oklahoma 
Press Association sent a “care pack- 
age with X-acto knives, grid sheets, 
wax — things you need to paste a 
paper up with,” Pete Wilson said. 

About 90% of circulation records 
were destroyed in the Aug. 22 fire but 











Answers. 
Contacts. 
Background, 


Have a question about Phillips 
Petroleum? Or the energy industry? 
These media relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


George Minter 
Dave Dryden 
Jere Smith 


(918) 661-5204 
(918) 661-4987 
(918) 661-4982 


Call or write: Media Relations 


Department, 16A-2 Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 74004. 








Oklahoma weekly rebounds from costly fire 


were quickly restored due to an extra- 
ordinary community spirit. 

In its first week of publication, the 
paper was sent to everyone within a 
10- to 15-mile radius of the community. 

Old subscribers were asked to send 
in a back mailing label, or just drop off 
their name and address. 

“We found most people were trust- 
worthy. We’ve probably restored 
75% of our circulation files. The 
response was overwhelming,” he told 
the Oklahoma Publisher, the monthly 
OPA publication. 

The community spirit served to 
remind the Wilsons just how impor- 
tant a local paper is, they said. 


Guy Gannett to stop 
Evening Press 


Guy Gannett Publising Co., citing 
declining circulation, will cease pub- 
lishing the 112-year-old Portland 
(Maine) Evening Press early next 
year. 

About 30 jobs will be eliminated, 
but general manager Steven A. Brav- 
er said he hoped to avoid layoffs 
by transferring employees to open- 
ings at the morning Portland Press 
Herald and by offering early retire- 
ment packages, which were still being 
finalized and had not yet been 
offered. 

Afternoon circulation had slipped 
from about 30,000 in 1982 to 25,000 
last year, while morning circulation 
had grown to over 63,000. 

“It makes more sense to focus your 
resources where the market is taking 
you,” Braver said. “Nobody likes to 
see a masthead disappear but, from 
our perspective, the merged paper 
will be a superior product to either of 
the two papers.” 

At least two pages of features from 
the Express, whose emphasis was 
more local, will appear in the Press 
Herald, he said. 

Some newsroom staffers worked 
for the Express only and others 
worked for both papers. Advertising 
and circulation operations were com- 
bined. 

The Express’s final edition is 
scheduled for Friday, Feb. 1. 

Its demise continues a long trend of 
evening papers disappearing. The 
1990 Editor & Publisher International 
Yearbook reported the number of 
evening papers in the nation dropped 
by 16 in 1989 to 1,125. There were 
1,257 evening dailies in 1984. 





“I always felt we were doing a ser- 
vice for our community, as much as 
any other newspaper,” Pete Wilson 
said, “but maybe I didn’t realize how 
much people in our community appre- 
ciated that. Now we realize that.” 


Maxwell buys stake 
in Budapest paper 


Robert Maxwell’s London-based 
publishing company, the Mirror 
Group, has bought a 40% share in the 
Hungarian newspaper Esti Hirlap of 
Budapest. 

Maxwell paid $750,000 for the 
stake, Esti Hirlap said. It is owned 
40% by the Hungarian News Publish- 
ing Co. and 20% by its editorial board. 

The 80,000-circulation evening 
daily was formerly controlled by the 
Budapest Communist Party. 

It is Maxwell’s second newspaper 
investment in Hungary, following his 
purchase of 49% of the former gov- 
ernment daily, Magyar Hirlap. 

Maxwell also said he and Merrill 
Lynch have set up a $250 million part- 
nership in Budapest to fund Central 
and Eastern European projects in 
energy, tourism, manufacturing and 
telecommunications. 


Scripps letters 
open to scholars 


The original papers of E.W. 
Scripps, the newspaperman and 
founder of the E.W. Scripps Co., 
have been opened to researchers at 
Ohio State University’s Alden 
Library in Athens. 

Scripps’ personal and business cor- 
respondence, newspaper clippings 
and autobiographical writings were 
given to the library by his grandson, 
Charles E. Scripps, through the 
Scripps Howard Foundation. 

Dating from 1869 to his death in 
1926, the papers document the com- 
pany’s beginnings in 1878 with The 
Penny Press in Cleveland and include 
his letters to presidents and documen- 
tation of his legacy as Progressive Era 
populist and supporter of the sci- 
ences. 

“[T]here is enough to keep people 
interested for a long time to come,” 
said Jean Folkerts, journalism chair at 
Ohio’s Mount Vernon College. 

The papers are available to schol- 
ars. 
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Colorscan from Howtek, Inc. lets you capture 
images as you see them. 


Colorscan is a four-color electronic prepress 
system that works the way you want to work, at 
a price you can afford. 


Combine the features of high-end separation systems with 
desktop versatility. Eliminate mechanical stripping completely. 
Enhance colors or change them. Apply masks, special effects, 
and control edge enhancements. Incorporate text using your 
favorite PostScript® composition program on your desktop 
system. Assemble pages. Paginate to film and include screen- 
ing instructions, GCR, and percent press gain. 


We invite you to see Colorscan and discuss its benefits, 
throughput and expandability. 


PostScript is a registered trademark of Adobe Systems, Inc. 


Howtek Inc., 21 Park Avenue, Hudson, NH 03051 : Tel.: (603) 882-5200 + Fax: (603) 880-3843 




















LEGAL 








Ruling upholds California shield law 


California’s shield law gives jour- 
nalists absolute immunity from a con- 
tempt citation in a civil action, the 
state Supreme Court ruled recently. 

The decision, which involved the 
refusal of the Santa Barbara News- 
Press to submit unpublished photos 


to a defendant in an auto collision | 


case, was the second victory for the 
shield law in recent weeks. 

Jerome Sortomme and Joyce Sor- 
tomme sued Volkswagen of America 
after they were involved in a 1984 





Police search 
reporter’s files 


A Warren, Mich., police officer 
armed with a search warrant raided 
the files and confiscated a notebock 
of a reporter at the Macomb Daily in 
Macomb County, outside Detroit. 

After the county prosecutor 
intervened, police agreed to return 
the notebook to reporter Cindy 
Mooty. 

The weekend raid in late Septem- 
ber was authorized by a search war- 
rant from state Judge Dawnn Gruen- 
burg, who issued it after another 
judge had refused to do so. 

Mooty was working on a story 
about the shooting death of a man in 
Warren when police disputed an 
already published account and asked 
for her notes. After consulting with 
editors, she refused. 

The prosecutor, Carl Marlinga, 
later told all Macomb County police 
departments to direct to him any 
requests for search warrants directed 
at the media, the New York Times 
reported. 





accident in which Jerome lost a leg. 

Volkswagen subpoenaed the 
News-Press to obtain all its pictures, 
negatives and notes relating to the 
accident. The newspaper had pub- 
lished two of the photos taken at the 
scene. 


The trial court quashed the sub- 
poena but ordered the News-Press to 
compare its unpublished accident 
photos with 15 taken by the California 
Highway Patrol to determine if they 
contained any pertinent information 
not revealed by the CHP pictures. 

The News-Press concluded that 
its photos were of “very lit- 
tle . . . additional value” beyond the 
CHP photos and refused to provide 
Volkswagen with copies. 


The trial judge, ruling that the 
News-Press had only qualified privi- 
lege under the shield law, then 
ordered the paper to produce the 
photos in camera. 

The News-Press appealed to the 
state Court of Appeals, which 
declared the shield law gives non- 
party journalists in a civil case abso- 
lute protection from being compelled 
to disclose unpublished information. 

In upholding that ruling, the 
Supreme Court opinion written by 
Justice David Eagleson declared, 
however, that because the shield law 
provides only an immunity from con- 
tempt, the newspaper should not have 
sought appellate relief until an actual 
contempt citation had been issued. 

Eagleson noted that Volkswagen 
had conceded it knew of no constitu- 
tional authority enabling it to over- 
come the News-Press claim of 
immunity, “but asks us to create one. 
The facts of this case do not support 
such a drastic innovation.” 
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Justice Stanley Mosk concurred on 
the main point of the majority opinion 
but dissented from its view that a 
reporter may not seek an appellate 
review until he has been held in con- 
tempt. 

“The reporter should not be required 
to await writ review until he has suf- 
fered the humiliation of being held in 
contempt by a judge and a bailiff has 
placed him in handcuffs and led him 
off to jail,” Mosk wrote. 

Last month, an Oakland Municipal 
Court judge ruled in favor of an Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune reporter in a 
shield law case, saying he did not 
have to give defense lawyers his con- 
fidential notes in a murder case (E&P, 
Sept. 8). 

Earlier, however, the state 
Supreme Court ruled that the shield 
law does not protect a reporter from 
testifying in criminal cases when such 
testimony is essential to the defen- 
dant’s case. 


D.C. reporter 
arrested while 
doing interview 


A Washington (D.C.) Post reporter 
was arrested and charged with con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 
minor for an allegedly late interview 
with two youths for a story about a 
town curfew. 

Reporter Michael Ybarra was 
arrested late Sept. 21 while working 
on a story about a 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
curfew imposed by the town of Quan- 
tico, Va., on youths under age 18, 
following a spate of vandalism in the 
area. 

Ybarra reportedly was interview- 
ing two 12-year-old boys in a restau- 
rant, and his notes were confiscated. 
The notes were held as evidence, but 
acopy was to be made available to the 
newspaper. 

Quantico Police Chief Leo Rodri- 
guez was quoted as saying, “I believe: 
that the reporter was trying to do his 
job and just got mixed up at the wrong 
place at the wrong time.” The charge 
reportedly carries a maximun penalty 
of one year in jail and a $2,500 fine. 

Neither the Post legal department 
nor Ybarra’s attorney would com- 
ment on the case. 

After a Sept. 25 arraignment in 
Prince William County Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court, a hearing 
was scheduled for Oct. 24. 
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These Food Journalists 
Get Four Stars 


The 1990 
Newspaper Food Editors and Writers 
Award Winners 





Newspapers under 200,000 
daily circulation 


Best Section: 

1. Oakland Tribune (Paula Hamilton) 

2. Cincinnati Enquirer (Toni Cashnelli) 

3. San Francisco Examiner (Lynn Forbes) 


Food News Reporting: 
1. Linda Sievers (Anchorage Daily News) 
2. Mary Maushard (The Evening Sun, 
Baltimore, MD) 
3. Tie: Jane Snow (Akron Beacon-Journal) 
and Marcia Bennett (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette) 


Food Feature Writing: 

1. Betty Sacek (Post-Tribune, Gary, IN) 

2. Matthew Surrence (Oakland Tribune) 

3. Natalie Haughton (Los Angeles Daily News) 


Food Columns: 

1. Madeline Davidson (The Fresno Bee) 

2. Jann Malone (Richmond Times-Dispatch) 

3. John Lehndorff (Daily Camera, Boulder, CO) 





Newspapers with 200,000 
daily circulation and over 


Best Section: 

1. The Washington Post (Bob Kelleter) 

2. Chicago Tribune (Carol Haddix) 

3. San Francisco Chronicie (Michael Bauer) 


Food News Reporting: 

1. Daniel Puzo (Los Angeles Times) 

2. Carole Sugarman (The Washington Post) 
3. Judith Blake (Seattle Times) 


Food Feature Writing: 
1. Carole Sugarman (The Washington Post) 
2. Julia Child (writing in The Washington Post) 
3. Jonathan Susskind (Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer) 
Honorable Mention: Charlotte Balcomb 
Lane (Orlando Sentinel) 


Food Columns: 

1. Ward Sinclair (The Washington Post) 
2. Rob Kasper (The Sun, Baltimore, MD) 
3. Janice Okun (Buffalo News) 





about what good food reporting is. 





The Newspaper Food Editors and Writers Association was formed in 
1974 to encourage communication among food journalists, to uphold and 
foster professional and ethical standards, to increase members’ knowledge 
about food and to promote a better understanding among all journalists 








For membership information, contact: Carol DeMasters, 38309 Genesee Lake Rd., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


53066. (414) 965-3251. 


The deadline for entering the 1991 Newspaper Food Editors and Writers’ Association competition is March 1, 
1991. For information about the 1991 contest, contact: 1990 Chairman Charlyne Varkonyi, The Baltimore Sun, 
800-829-8000, ext. 6611 or the 1991 Chairman: Barbara Durbin, The Oregonian, (503) 221-8384. 
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Providence Journal lends $26 million to small Mass. daily 


The Providence Journal Co. is 
bankrolling the Lowell (Mass.) Sun 
with a $26 million loan, part of a five- 
year agreement that could reward the 
publishers of the Providence (R.1.) 
Journal-Bulletin with a 41% stake in 
the Sun. 

Both companies are privately held. 

The agreement gives the Journal 
Co. a seat on the Sun board and an 
option to convert the loan, after the 
third year, into a one-third interest in 
the Sun. 

An option to borrow another $6.5 
million for capital expenses and 
acquisitions could also be converted 
to common stock, giving the Journal a 
total of 41% of voting shares in the 
Sun. 


The Sept. 28 deal transfers $26 mil- 
lion in obligations remaining from 
1987, when John Costello Sr. bought 
out his brother Clement’s 50% share 
in the Sun for $28.5 million, ending a 
bitter dispute over editorial control. 
Debt from an earlier buyout brought 
the Sun’s total debt at the time to $32 
million, repayable over 10 years. 

The remaining $26 million due 
the Bank of Boston was essentially 
transferred to the Providence Jour- 
nal Co. 

Since the 1987 buyout, the Sun, 


Times Herald 
expands biz news 


The Dallas Times Herald is 
expanding its business coverage with 
a business section Monday through 
Saturday. 

The section features an approach to 
Dallas business “more pertinent to 
daily living,” plus a more colorful and 
better organized design. 





which has remained profitable, man- 
aged to pay about $2 million a year, 
and never missed a payment before 
advertising started declining in New 
England newspaper markets about 
two years ago, raising concerns about 
future debt obligations, general man- 
ager Ken Wallace said. 

He said the deal with the Journal 
Co. is “a better all-around package” 
than the bank loan and was the Sun’s 
first choice, because of their common 
philosophies about independent 
newspapers. 

The agreement offers flexibility 
such as lower payments if the eco- 
nomy remains poor, Wallace said, 
declining to elaborate on other terms. 

He denied the agreement was a pre- 
cursor to a sale. 

No brokers were involved in talks 
that began last January with banks, 
investors and newspaper groups. 

“We expect it to be a mutually ben- 
eficial relationship,” said Howard 
Sutton, Providence Journal Co. vice 
president of administration. 

Declines of nearly 15% in run-of- 
press advertising at New England 
dailies this year, 19% in classified, 
have forced the Sun to cut about 28 
jobs since January through attrition, 
retirements and layoffs. 

The Sun has evening and Sunday 
circulation around 55,000. 

The Journal-Bulletin circulates 
more than 200,000 copies daily. It 
recently sold its cellular telephone 
subsidiary, Journal Cellular, to GTE 
Mobile Communications of Stamford, 
Conn., for $710 million. 

Sutton said his company was 
“looking at both newspaper and 
broadcast properties.” 

Journal-Bulletin publisher Stephen 
Hamblett, who becomes a Sun direc- 
tor, is a native of the Merrimack Val- 
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ley in New Hampshire and his family 
once held an interest in the Nashua 
(N.H.) Telegraph. 


— George Garneau 


Vandals raid 
newsracks in 
Sacramento 


About 50 Sacramento (Calif.) 
Union newsracks have been damaged 
or destroyed in the past few weeks, 
editor Joseph Farah reported. 


Farah told E&P on Oct. 4 that the 
vandalism, which began Sept. 22, 
involves some looting of coin boxes. 


Initially, he added, stickers of a 
radical group, AIDS Coalition to 
Unleash Power (ACT UP), were 
pasted on the wrecked boxes. That 
stopped when police began investi- 
gating the organization but the van- 
dalism continued, according to 
Farah. 

Farah said the vandalism may be 
linked to a recent Union editorial car- 
toon, which “stereotyped homosexu- 
als” following an incident in which 
alleged members of gay groups spray- 
painted the state Capitol building. 


The editor said he met with rep- 
resentatives of some gay organizations 
which had protested the cartoon, but 
refused to meet with the ACT UP 
group. 

“I consider them gangsters and ter- 
rorists and refused their request to see 
them,” Farah said. 


Since his refusal, Farah continued, 
he has received anonymous obscene 
phone calls and threats of physical 
harm. 

One man has been arrested for 
breaking into a Union vending 
machine but Farah said police do not 
believe he is responsible for the mass 
vandalism. 

“They think he is a copycat,” 
Farah said. 

Gene Czarny, circulation director 
of the Sacramento Bee, said there has 
been a slight increase in box vandal- 
ism recently but generally “it’s busi- 
ness as usual.” 

“We have 3,000 machines and nor- 
mally 10 to 15 are hit each day,” he 
said. 

In the past few weeks, he con- 
tinued, the coin-theft rate has climbed 
to 15 to 20 a day. The vandals left no 
stickers or any other kind of calling 
card, Czarny said. 
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Regional Bell operating companies 
(RBOCs) moved a little closer to 
entry into the electronic information 
business as the U.S. Supreme Court 
Oct. 9 let stand a federal appellate 
court ruling favorable to the phone 
companies. 


That appellate court ruling ordered 
U.S. District Judge Harold Greene — 
who has functioned as a virtual one- 
man regulator of the nation’s tele- 
phone system — to apply an antitrust 
standard that is more favorable to the 
RBOCs than one he had been using. 


Among other things, the appellate 
court last April ordered Judge Greene 
to show “a healthy degree of defer- 
ence” to the antitrust position of the 
Justice Department, which no longer 


Supreme Court lets stand a favorable phone company ruling 


opposes the entry of RBOCs into 
electronic services. 


The effect could be to permit 
RBOCs and other telephone compa- 
nies to offer a wide range of new ser- 
vices such as electronic yellow pages, 
home shopping, videotex and 
audiotex, data processing services, 
electronic banking and more. 


The appellate court’s decision was 
appealed to the Supreme Court by a 
wide variety of interests, including 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association; MCI Communications 
Corp., the long-distance telephone 
company; and the National Cable TV 
Association. 


Newspapers and others fear that 
the so-called Baby Bells could use 


their monopoly control of transmis- 
sion faciliites and their guaranteed 
income from regulated phone service 
to compete unfairly in the burgeoning 
electronic information business. 

Not everyone is convinced, how- 
ever, that Judge Greene — who has 
been highly skeptical about RBOC 
involvement in originating electronic 
services — will free the telephone 
companies in his next round of deci- 
sions on changing the so-called Modi- 
fied Final Judgment that broke up 
monopoly telephone service in the 
United States (E&P, Aug. 18, 1990, P. 
16). 

No matter which way Judge Greene 
decides, the issue of RBOC entry into 
these services is certain to be back 
before the Supreme Court again. 





“Beno” Scripps 
dies at age 62 


Lois Anne MacKay Scripps, 62, 
known to everyone as ““Beno,’’ wife of 
Charles E. Scripps Sr., chairman of the 
E.W. Scripps Company, died at her 
Cincinnati home on Oct. 8, following a 
two-year illness. 





More obituaries appear on Page 42. 





With her husband, she worked in 
causes fostering literacy and, through 
the Inter American Press Associa- 
tion, promoting a free press in the 
Western Hemisphere. During the 
1980s, they attended a series of 
UNESCO meetings as part of an 
international effort to preserve free- 
dom-of-press values. 


The family requests that any 
memorial contributions be made 
either to the Lois MacKay Scripps 
Cancer Drug Development Fund or to 
the Women’s Center for Cancer Pre- 
vention and Treatment, both in care 
of Dr. Harvey Preisler at the Barrett 
Center, University of Cincinnati, 234 
Goodman, Cincinnati, Ohio, 45267. 


Eramian to 
speak for 
Justice Dept. 


Dan Eramian has been named the 
new chief spokesman for the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

Eramian, formerly deputy director 
of public affairs in the department, 
replaces David Runkel, who was 








reassigned earlier this year after an 
investigation into the possible source 
of news leaks from the Justice Depar- 
ment. An investigation found no 
cause to charge anyone with the leak. 

Runkel recently announced he will 
be leaving the department to move to 
Belize, where his wife has been 
named country director for the Peace 
Corps (see related story on Page 26). 

A former editor of Suburban World 
Newspapers and the Needham 
(Mass.) Times, Eramian joined the 
Justice Department in 1989. He for- 
merly served as spokesman and man- 
ager at both the Massachusetts state 
Senate and the General Services 
Administration. 

A native of Boston, Eramian was 
graduated from the University of 
Massachusetts, has done graduate 
work in English literature at Boston 
University, and received an MBA 
from Suffolk University in Boston. 


Fire for real 
this time 


The almost daily fire alarm at the 
National Press Building was actually 
for real last week, when a fire on the 
roof broke out. 

The Washington, D.C., building 
was evacuated for about two hours 
Oct. 8 after some insulation inside an 
air-handling unit on the roof caught 
fire. 

According to the D.C. Fire Depart- 
ment, one civilian was injured when a 
propane tank exploded on the roof. 
No further details were immediately 
available. 

Workers have been on top of the 





building for a couple of weeks install- 
ing a new roof. 

Most of the damage was confined to 
the rooftop unit, which acts as one of 
the ducts for the air conditioning and 
heating for the building. 

The National Press Club on the top 
two floors of the building sustained 
some water damage and smoke could 
be detected on some of the upper- 
floor hallways. 

National Press Building president 
William D. Hickman said smoke was 
not spread throughout the building 
because of a device inside the unit 
that ‘automatically shuts off when 
smoke is detected. 

The roofing contractors’ insurance 
is expected to cover the damage, 
Hickman said. 


Racing columnist 
wins big bucks 


When it comes to gimmick bets, 
Washington (D.C.) Post horse racing 
columnist Andrew Beyer is on the fast 
track. 

For the second time in six months, 
the writer has won a big-buck exotic 
bet. 

Oct. 8, Beyer had the sole winning 
ticket for the “double-triple” at 
Laurel Race Course in Maryland. 

Beyer’s combination bet cost 
$1,296 — and yielded $156,056.40 
after taxes. 

This April, Beyer hit the same gim- 
mick bet for $134,682. 

Beyer hit a similar jackpot in the 
1984 Belmont Stakes when his one- 
two Exacta pick of Swale and Pine 
Circle paid $125. Beyer’s bet yielded 
$125,000 after taxes. 
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WHEN THE 


/heGuardian 
NEEDED THE LATEST TECHNOLOGY 


“We chose the GMA SLS-1000! Why? Because of GMA’s commitment 
to engineering and technical innovation for the newspaper mailroom.” 


© The High Speed SLS-1000® and SLS-40® Inserters - from two to forty hoppers and speeds from 25,000 to 40,000 cph 


¢ GMA Package Monitoring System™ (PMS) and Missed Insert Repair System™ (MIRS)—provides 1000 zone capability, 100% product repair 
and is the most advanced and proven Management and Production Control Reporting System available to the newspaper industry. 


¢ NEWS-GRIP™ Single Gripper Conveyor—Single copy control from press 
folder to the SLS 1000® or SLS 40® and Counter Stacker, at speeds up to 
80,000 copies per hour. 


© Press-to-Pocket™ (PTP) On-Line System—Main jackets up to 160 
pages delivered from the press to the pocket of the High speed 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® at press speeds. 


# GMA Line Storage System—Interfaces directly with the 
SLS-1000® or SLS-40® and provides insert storage and retrieval 
and automatic buffering and overflow capability. 
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NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








James Cutie 


JAMES A. CUTIE has been named 
vice president, marketing for the New 
York Times. He has been director of 
marketing there since March 1989, 
and had served as national advertising 
director since December 1986. Before 
that, Cutie, 39, worked for Gannett 
Newspaper Sales as a research and 
promotion manager. Prior to that, he 
was a research manager for New- 
house Newspapers. 


* * * 

MARK LEwis has been named 
advertising director of Observer & 
Eccentric Newspapers, Livonia, 
Mich., and CAROL MCCLOoupD has 
been named promotion manager/ 
research assistant. 

Lewis, an employee since 1977, 
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Mark Lewis 


was the former Wayne County retail 
ad manager and will now be responsi- 
ble for the day-to-day operations of 
the advertising department. 
McCloud, employed since 1980, will 
be responsible for the coordination of 
all promotion activities. 


* * * 


Former New York Post sports col- 
umnist PETER VECSEY has joined USA 
Today as a sports columnist, and will 
write a column about the National 
Basketball Association that will 
appear at least twice weekly. 


Vecsey, 47, reportedly accepted 
the job offer prior to recent actions by 
Post owner Peter Kalikow seeking 
union concessions — including vol- 
untary staff cuts — to help keep the 
paper afloat. 

Vecsey had been with the Post for 
14 years, and before that had been 
with the New York Daily News for 14 
years. He will be based at USA 
Today’s New York City bureau. 


* * 


W. ROBERT TROUNSON, currently 
deputy business editor at the Los 
Angeles Times, has been appointed 
by the Department of Defense as the 
first civilian senior editor of Pacific 
Stars and Stripes 

Trounson, who served as a copy 





editor at the Pacific Stars and Stripes 
from 1963 to 1967, is a 23-year veteran 
of the L.A. Times, where his duties 
include overseeing news coverage of 
the defense industry. 

A 1954 journalism graduate of the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
he studied Japanese history, politics, 
language and art at Stamford Univer- 
sity in 1974 and 1975 under a profes- 
sional journalism fellowship spon- 
sored by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities. 

Trounson is slated to arrive in 
Tokyo on Oct. 20 to assume his new 
duties. 

Although the newspaper, operated 
by the Department of Defense for 
American military members and gov- 
ernment employees, has for years 
employed civilians in secondary edit- 
ing positions, the top news position 
until this year had been held by a 
military officer. 

The change follows an evaluation 
of both the Pacific and European 
Stars and Stripes by the General 
Accounting Office and recommenda- 
tions made by the newspapers’ 
ombudsman. 

* * * 


WILLIAM R. HOGAN, who began as 
a carrier, will end a 43-year career 
with Phoenix Newspapers Inc. when 
he resigns as its vice president and 
general manager on Dec. 31. 

Hogan will be succeeded by WIL- 
LIAM R. SHOVER, PNI’s director of 
public affairs, who has been elected a 
director of the corporation, effective 
Jan. 1, 1991. 

PNI publishes the Arizona Repub- 
lic, Phoenix Gazette and the Arizona 
Business Gazette. 

After his stint as a carrier, Hogan 
was hired full time in 1947 as a circula- 
tion district manager. He also has 
served in several other capacities, 
including business manager and 
director of operations. He was 
appointed to his present position in 
1986. 

Hogan has accepted a position as 
president and chief executive officer 
at Natural Resources Group Inc., a 
company he formed with Lawrence 
G. Malanfant of Colorado and 
Arizona. He also will become an offi- 
cer in Oakridge Holdings Inc., a 
diversified corporation, and was 
named a director of Caliber Bank in 
Nevada. 

Shover came to PNI from Indianap- 
olis in 1963 after serving as assistant 
public relations director with the Indi- 
anapolis Star/Indianapolis News. 
PNI is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Central Newspapers Inc. 
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Jim Amoss 


TIMES-PICAYUNE PROMOTIONS — JIM AMOSS, associate 
editor of the New Orleans, La., Times-Picayune, has been named 
editor. Amoss replaces retiring editor CHARLES A. FERGUSON. 

Amoss, 42, has been an associate editor of the newspaper since 
1988. Before that, he was city editor and metro editor. 

Other changes at the paper: KRIS GIGLER, bureau chief for St. 
Tammany Parish, has been named assistant to the editor. Replac- 
ing Gigler is RON THIBODEAUX, former River Parish bureau 


chief. 


RAY MASSET, assistant advertising director since 1987, has 
been named executive trainee, effective this fall. Replacing 
Masset is RANDY TRAHAN, retail advertising manager for St. 
Tammany since 1982. WANDA HENRY JACOBS, an account 
executive for 11 years, has been named retail advertising man- 


ager. 





A number of personnel changes 
have been made at the Washington 
(D.C.) Post. 

NICHOLAS CANNISTRARO has been 
appointed vice president/advertising 
and marketing. Cannistraro, who 
joined the Post in 1982 from the Bris- 
tol-Myers Corp., was previously vice 
president/advertising. 

Assuming the position of vice presi- 
dent/advertising director is TOM 
MIGHT, who joined the paper as a 
management intern in 1977, and was 
most recently vice president/market- 
ing production. 

MICHAEL CLUBMAN, who began his 
career with the Post in 1971 as an 
apprentice printer in the composing 
room, was promoted to vice presi- 
dent/production. Clurman was most 
recently production director, a posi- 
tion he was appointed to in 1989. 

Promoted to the new position of 
director of circulation sales develop- 
ment and marketing was CANDACE 
MEDD, who formerly served as pro- 
motion director, ajob she’s held since 
1986. Medd joined the paper in 1985 
as promotion manager. 

Also named to a new position as 
advertising promotion manager was 
DIANA WALLETTE, who joined the 
Post in 1986 as creative services man- 
ager in the promotion department. 


* * 


DAVID CREED, formerly manager of 
news technology at the Courier-Jour- 
nal in Louisville, Ky., has joined the 
New York Times as assistant to the 
editor in the technology office. Creed 
has served as assistant managing edi- 
tor, assistant copy editor and copy 
editor while at the Courier-Journal. 

* * * 

ALICE GEORGE has been named 
assistant managing editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Daily News. She will be 
responsible for coordinating the 
newspaper’s transition to color and 





pagination as printing and distribution 
shifts to a new plant. She will also 
share general newsroom administra- 
tion responsibilities. George, 38, was 
previously with the Detroit Free 
Press where she was assistant to the 
managing editors. 
* * * 

JAN STUART, formerly chief drama 
critic of 7 Days, has been named the- 
ater critic for New York Newsday. He 
has written for the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, GQ, Connoisseur, 
Mirabella, Film Comment, Elle, 
Saturday Review, Village Voice and 
American Theater. 


* * 

DAVID GONZALEZ has joined the 
New York Times as a general assign- 
ment reporter on the metropolitan 
staff. He was a correspondent with 
Newsweek, having worked in De- 
troit, Miami and New York. 

* * * 


MICHAEL J. O’HARA is the new 
director of marketing for the Prince- 
ton Packet, a group of eleven weekly 
and two twice-weekly newspapers in 
central New Jersey and Bucks 


County, Pa. For the past three 
years, O’Hara has had a private con- 
sulting company catering to broad- 
casters and newspapers. 

* * * 


The Hearst Corporation 
announced five members, three 
senior corporate executives and two 
members of the Hearst family, were 
elected to the corporation’s board of 
directors. They are: D. CLAEYS BAH- 
RENBURG, president of Hearst Maga- 
zines; VICTOR F. GANZI, a corporate 
vice president and general counsel; 
RAYMOND E. JOSLIN, a corporate vice 
president and group head, Hearst 
Entertainment and Syndication; VirR- 
GINIA HEARST RANDT and AUSTIN 
HEARST. 

* * * 

WILLIAM B. KELLER, executive 
director of the Alabama Press Associ- 
ation, will become associate 
publisher of The Daily Home in Tal- 
ladega, Ala. Keller, 46, was APA 
executive director for eight years. He 
was also director of information ser- 
vices for the University of Mon- 
tevello (Ala.) and the former manag- 
ing editor of the Sand Mountain 
Reporter in Albertville, Ala. 
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CLE ALTHAUS, 79, known as the 
“dean of personnel” for Knight 
Newspapers Inc. chain, died Sept. 14 
of a heart attack. 

He began working as the Detroit 
Free Press personnel director in 1957, 
and retired in 1974. He was hired in 
1955 by Knight Newspapers to create 
personnel departments in Charlotte, 
N.C. and Miami. 

Until that time, those newspapers 
did not have a human resources 
department. Former associates say 
his greatest skill was recognizing hid- 
den talent. In 1955, he told Sam 
McKeel, then a young Charlotte 
Observer reporter, that he should 
move to the business side. Today, 
McKeel is president and CEO of the 
Sun-Times Co. in Chicago. 

* * * 

Louis CALTA, 77, a drama reporter 
who retired in 1977 after 49 years with 
the New York Times, died of pneumo- 
nia due to Parkinson’s disease on 
Sept. 22. 

Calta covered nightclubs and 
Broadway in the 1940s, and also 
reviewed Off-Broadway plays, 
including writing one of the first 
reviews of a Joseph Papp production, 
Romeo and Juliet. 

* * * 


JOHN R. HAHN, 65, died Aug. 9 after 
a long illness. Hahn was a reporter for 
the Jefferson City News Tribune in 
Missouri, and later was a reporter for 
the Tampa Tribune and an editor for 
the Scott County Democrat. 

He was a writer for the Associated 
Press in St. Louis and became a politi- 
cal columnist for the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat in the early 1950s. He made 
friends with a railroad switchman at 
Union Station, who tipped him off 
when Truman stopped off in St. 
Louis, giving Hahn exclusive access 
to the president. In 1959, he left the 
Globe-Democrat to become a lob- 
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byist with the Missouri Oil Council. 
Gov. Warren E. Hearnes, during his 
first administration, named him an 
honorary colonel. 

* * * 

THOMAS J. HOOPER SR., 71, former 
writer and editor at the Newark (N.J.) 
Evening News, died of a stroke Sept. 
18 


Hooper joined the News in 1947 
after serving as an Army journalist 
during World War II. He became edi- 
torial writer in 1968 and was acting 
editor of the editorial page when the 
News folded in 1972. After the paper 
closed, he began a 16-year stint as a 
public information officer for the state 
treasury and insurance departments. 

* * * 

HAROLD KING, 91, a former Reuters 
journalist, died Sept. 24. from a heart 
disorder. 

King claimed many exclusives for 
Reuters, for whom he worked from 
1939 to 1967. In 25 years as Paris 
bureau chief, he established a strong 
rapport with French leader Charles de 
Gaulle. From 1942-1944, King 
worked in Moscow. King made head- 
lines in 1943 when he obtained a state- 
ment from Joseph Stalin declaring 
that the dissolution of the Comintern 
proved the Soviet Union had no wish 
to “Bolshevize” the rest of the world. 

In 1971, King was named a com- 
mander of the Legion of Honor, orie of 
France’s highest decorations, the first 
time a foreign journalist was so hon- 
ored. He was appointed assistant gen- 
eral manager, based in Paris, in June, 
1958 and retired in 1967, retaining the 
honorary title of assistant general 
manager. 


* *# 


LASZLO LADANY, 76, a Hungarian- 
born Jesuit who ran a journal on 
China from a student youth hostel at 
the University of Hong Kong, died 
Sept. 23 of lung cancer. 

His gleanings from Chinese broad- 
casts opened a window on China, 
which was off-limits to most Western 
journalists at the time. In 1949, 
Ladany and other Jesuits were forced 
to flee China. He arrived in Hong 
Kong and began publishing China 
News Analysis in 1953. It became a 
life work and made him well known at 
universities and in embassies on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

* * * 

LUCIEN LOU PARLIN, 92, an edito- 
rial writer for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and the St. Paul Dispatch for 23 
years, died Sept. 19. 

Parlin was named city editor of the 
Dispatch in 1938. He became a politi- 


cal writer for the paper and was its 
Washington, D.C. correspondent. He 
was named editorial writer for both 
St. Paul papers in 1951 and associate 
editor of the editorial page in 1958. He 
retired in 1975. 

* * * 

JOHN CAMERON SIM, 79, University 
of Minnesota professor emeritus and 
nationally known authority on both 
the community press and scholastic 
journalism, died Sept. 25. 

Sim retired from the Minnesota 
School of Journalism and Mass Com- 
munication in 1981, after 25 years on 
its faculty. He had taught earlier at the 
universities of North Dakota and Ala- 
bama, and was editor and co- 
publisher of the East Grand Forks 
(Minn.) Record for 10 years. 

In 1969, he wrote Grass Roots 
Press: America’s Weekly Newspa- 
pers. 

* * * 


Guy H. THOMAS, 63, longtime Cal 
Poly graphic communication profes- 
sor, died Sept. 14 of cancer. 

After earning a bachelor of science 
degree in printing in 1953, Thomas 
worked as a machinist for the Chi- 
cago Sun Times and was a field ser- 
vice engineer for the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. in Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

In 1968, Thomas returned to Cal 
Poly as a production technician and 
became full professor in 1977. He was 
appointed department head from 
1970-1972 and again from 1980 to 
1983. He was very active in the Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Association. 


* * * 


AL SCHRINER, 61, who rose from 
messenger boy to editorial art direc- 
tor in a 45-year career at the Pitts- 
burgh Press, died of complications 
due to an aneurysm on Sept. 22. 

Schriner began working at the 
Press in 1945 as a messenger in the 
dispatch room. Eight months later, he 
switched to the editorial art depart- 
ment. He became assistant manager 
of the art department in 1963 and man- 
ager six years later. In 1981, he was 
named editorial art director. 

* * * 

Bossy J. VESTO, 50, a former copy 
editor in the Houston Chronicle’s 
business and features departments, 
died Sept. 25 after a long illness. 

He worked for the Chronicle from 
1981-88, having been previously em- 
ployed by Rice University, Duke Uni- 
versity, Gulf Publishing Co., North 
Texas State University, the Dallas 
Times Herald and the Denton Rec- 
ord-Chronicle. 
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Seattle Times 
expands its 
zoned coverage 


Seattle Times research has con- 
vinced management that a metro daily 
competing with suburban papers 
must be a “one-stop information 
shop” for readers, said Cyndi 
Meagher, associate managing editor 
for new content development. 

As a result of the research, she 
announced, the Times has expanded 
its zoned coverage to include a daily 
major news story on Page One, a 
monthly page on education and two 
pages of local arts and entertainment 
news in Friday’s Tempo section. 

The Times publishes three zoned 
editions for readers beyond Seattle: 
South Times Today, North Times 
Today and Eastside Today. 

The first front-page local news 
story on Sept. 17 covered.elections in 
each of the three areas. A “Voters’ 
Guide” insert was customized for 
each zone. 

“In the Schools,” a monthly 
exchange of city and suburban class- 
rooms, appeared Sept. 18. It reported 
on innovations in the schools, serving 
as a forum for educators, students and 
the public. 

The new two-page Tempo expan- 
sion on Sept. 21 included a feature 
story, tips for readers on what to see 











and do, and zoned listings of arts and 
entertainment. 

Meagher said the Times acted on 
information obtained from a series of 
polls and focus-group meetings. 

The Times’ zoning began in 1976 on 
the Eastside with the publication of a 
separate section of news, sports, fea- 
tures and calendars every Wednes- 
day. The once-a-week section was 
introduced in the South and North 
zones in 1977. 


Game concept 
used to promote 
quality control 


Bakersfield Californian advertising 
employees are playing a game based 
on Monopoly as part of a quality con- 
trol program. 

According to a newspaper spokes- 
man, the basic idea of the game is that 
employees give each other “quality 
coupons” worth up to 15 points each 
to recognize outstanding work efforts 
in such matters as cooperation, moti- 
vation and communication. 

Each point is worth one Monopoly 
dollar, he continued. Once a week, 
the staffers roll the dice, move around 
the board and buy properties (every 
employee starts with $200). 

The property names are those of 
Californian advertisers beginning 





with the smaller accounts near “Go” 
and progressing to the larger ones 
(excluding nationals) where “Board- 
walk” would normally be. 

If employee A lands on property 
owned by employee B, A owes B one 
“rent coupon.” Employee A must 
then observe B in his or her daily 
work responsibilities, issuing com- 
mendations for outstanding perfor- 
mance. 

“This exercise has helped employ- 
ees learn what everyone in the depart- 
ment does and has given each a better 
understanding of why certain prob- 
lems arise and what can be done to 
solve them,” the spokesman said. 

At the end of the month, winners 
are determined by account balances 
and property holdings on the board. 
The top winner gets $50 and recogni- 
tion in the Californian’s employee 
newsletter. There also are $20 and $10 
winners. 

In addition, an entire department 
has an incentive for credit reduction. 
If its credit total is under $1,500 for 
the month, each person receives $10, 
with possible bonuses going to $30 if 
totals are lowered. 

“This program has been a 
resounding success,” said ad services 
manager Jerry Sivesind. “Overall 
credits have been reduced substan- 
tially and employee morale has 
improved. Everyone is now working 
toward the common goal of quality 
advertising.” 
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Opportunity seen in ‘chamber’ directories 


Newspapers seeking new revenue 
might look to local chambers of com- 
merce, according to Greenville (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont general manager Ste- 
ven Brandt. 

Brandt said the News-Piedmont, a 
Multimedia Inc. newspaper, has 
expanded business by publishing 
membership directories for local 
chambers of commerce. 

The advertising-supported directo- 
ries often are published in magazine 
format by national companies, or by 
local newspapers in tabloid special 
sections on newsprint. 

Newspapers have “leverage” as 
members and dues payers in most 
chambers, Brandt said. 

Also, newspapers have local busi- 
ness contacts and the staff and equip- 
ment needed for prepress production 
and ad sales. 

“You have the resources there to 
do this,” Brandt said at the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
convention in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., in September. “It can be a 
source of new revenue for you.” 

Printing usually requires a commer- 
cial printer, since the glossy magazine 





format is unsuitable to most newspa- 
per presses. 

The annual directories generate 
gross revenue of $43 per chamber 
member per year, Brandt said. 

They also may offer revenue to the 
chamber, through agreements to 
share ad revenue. 

“This is a project that can be repli- 
cated in any market,” said Brandt, 
whose paper has expanded from 
Greenville into four other markets. 

He said areas may not be able to 
support the cost of fancy directories, 
but others may be able to convert 
their directories from newsprint to 
glossy format. 

Though the News-Piedmont 
employs a manager in charge of direc- 
tories, Brandt told a sparsely 
attended SNPA session on non-tradi- 
tion revenue, “You can do it with the 
staff you have and make some money 
in the process.” 

Contracts call for the chamber to 
sanction the directories, provide 
information for them, and distribute 
them. The newspaper bears all costs, 
including printing, and keeps ad 
revenue. 
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| violated labor laws when it declared 





Regular alphabetical and classified 
listings are free to members, and ads 
are limited to them. A provision to 
share revenue with the chamber after 
a pre-arranged goal may provide an 
incentive to the chamber. 

Distribution is critical, Brandt said, 
because if the chamber fails to deliver 
the directory to every advertiser, 
sales will suffer the next year. 

The books are free to chamber 
members. They are used in economic 
development efforts, business-to- 
business phone books, and some are 
sold by chambers to non-members. 
Chamber members get preferential 
treatment for printing contracts. 

This year’s directory of the Greater 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce, 
for example, runs 108 pages. 

It includes two versions: The direc- 
tory publishes 10,000 copies and 
charges $1,650 for a full-page ad. The 
Newcomer’s Guide publishes 22,500 
copies and sells for $2,325 a page. Ads 
are available only to chamber mem- 
bers, and rates are commissionable. 

— George Garneau 


Both sides claim 
victory in 
NLRB ruling 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee had a 
right to create a merit pay system but 
engaged in unfair labor practice by 
refusing to bargain with the Newspa- 
per Guild over the timing and amount 
of the increases, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled. 

In the order announced Oct. 2, the 
NLRB overturned an administrative 
law judge’s 1989 decision that the Bee 


an impasse in bargaining negotiations 
with the union in 1987. 

After its declaration, the Bee 
posted working conditions that 
included a merit-pay system based on 
job performance and eliminated 
across-the-board raises negotiated by 
the Guild. 

The NLRB said the Bee did not 
consult the union before installing the 
merit system, merely presenting it 
with the results of its merit reviews 
after the increases had been granted. 

“Having found that the respondent 
has engaged in unfair labor practices, 
we Shall order it to cease and desist 
and take certain affirmative action 
designed to effectuate the policies of 
the federal labor law,” the board 
stated. 
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The board ordered the Bee to bar- 
gain with the Guild about the timing 
and amount of the merit hikes and to 
cancel the increases “unlawfully 
granted to employees through the 
respondent’s unilateral action.” 


However, the Bee is not required to 
cancel any wage increase without a 
request from the Union. 

Bee attorney Gary Pruitt hailed the 
ruling as confirmation that its merit- 
pay system is legal. 

“The Sacramento Bee is very 
pleased with the board’s decision,” 
Pruitt went on. “It confirms our posi- 
tion that we reached a lawful and valid 
impasse on the merit pay 
issue . . . We will, of course, alter the 
administration of the merit pay sys- 
tem to comply with the board’s rul- 
ing.” 

The Guild’s last contract with the 
Bee expired April 13, 1986. The two 





NEWSPAPERDOM® 
50 years ago... 


Herbert L. Matthews, Rome corre- 
spondent of the New York Times 
since April, 1939, was ordered 
expelled from Italy within 10 days 
because he wrote to his paper Oct. 3, 
on the eve of the Hitler-Mussolini 
meeting at the Brenner Pass, that 
“the Axis is out to defeat President 
Roosevelt.” Officially it was said the 
dispatch “tended to disturb rela- 
tions” between Italy and the United 
States. 

* * * 

After 48 years of recording Japan’s 
emergence to the rank of a modern 
power, the Japan Advertiser was 
sold by B.W. Fleisher of Philadelphia, 
publisher since 1908, to the govern- 
ment-owned Japan Times & Mail for 
a price reportedly between $300,000 
and $400,000. The papers will be 
merged. The Japanese Foreign Office 
bought the Times & Mail seven years 
ago from Kimbei Sheba. 

* * * 


Gen. Hugh Johnson (Ret.), who 
writes a daily column for United Fea- 
ture Syndicate, offered to eat his col- 
umn if the Gallup Poll is correct in 
forecasting the election in November. 
The Gallup Poll syndicated by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
showed an overwhelming majority of 
electoral votes for President 
Roosevelt over Wendell Wilikie. Gen 
Johnson was one of the first public 
figures to endorse Willkie’s candi- 
dacy. 


From Editor & Publisher 
October 12, 1940 
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sides recently resumed bargaining. 
Bob Saucerman, field representa- 
tive for the Northern California 
Guild, said the union also considers 
the NLRB ruling a victory. 
“We wanted a voice in the timing 


Recycling hot line 


The Sacramento (Calif.) Bee has 
set up a recycling hot line to educate 
the public on the benefits of recycling. 

The newspaper is using its BeeLine 
audiotex system. Callers can find out 
about neighborhood recycling pro- 
grams and also are invited to bring 





and amount of the merit raises and 
that’s what we got,” he pointed out. 

Saucerman added, however, that 
the Guild contends the issue of 
across-the-board raises is still a 
negotiable item. 


their ‘old newspapers into the Bee’s 
own recycling center. 

Bee marketing director Eric Doug- 
las said the idea is “to make it easy 
for consumers to recycle their news- 
papers. So far, it’s been very success- 
ful.” 
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And there are two sides to any profile of any corporate head, or 
local or national leader. 


DataTimes gives you both sides of the story. With DataTimes, 
you get national and international information from over 600 
sources, including The Wall Street Journal, The Washington Post, 


DataTimes enables you to examine every story even more 
closely with access to hard-hitting news on companies, trends 
or personalities from the people who know them best. You'll 
get information from local sources like The Dallas Morning News, 
San Francisco Chronicle, The Plain Dealer, The Denver Post, Hous- 
ton Chronicle and Chicago Tribune. 


When your reporters need ideas, background information or 
verification, make sure they get both sides of the story. Call 
DataTimes today at 800/642-2525. 
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Liz Taylor files 
$20 million 
libel suit 


Actress Elizabeth Taylor filed a $20 
million libel suit against the National 
Enquirer, over articles in the tabloid 
that labeled her as a heavy drinker 
with a disfiguring disease. 

The Superior Court suit says the 
actress was hospitalized earlier this 
year with a near-fatal pneumonia 
when a front page headline June 12 
stated: “Liz Docs Furious. She’s 
boozing it up in the hospital.” 

The newspaper will not back down 


from the stories, editor Iain Calder - 


said. 

“All I can really say is we stand by 
our story, which we investigated very 
thoroughly,” he said, declining to dis- 
cuss the suit further on the advice of 
the newspaper’s attorneys. 

The complaint alleges the Enquirer 
was notified about inaccuracies in its 
stories and headlines four days before 
publication. 

“Both the cover headline, as well 
as the accompanying article, are and 
were false, untrue, libelous and 
defamatory and were published at a 
time when defendants. . . knew 
such allegations to be false . . . ,” the 
lawsuit said. 

The complaint also points to a Jan. 
19 article titled: “Liz’s beautiful face 
ravaged by killer disease. Doctors 
order suicide watch after they finally 
diagnose the mystery illness.” 





The suit states that story suggested 
Taylor had lupus, a destructive skin 
condition. 

The story also said Taylor had 
liquor smuggled into her hospital 
room. 

The articles were “outrageous and 
extreme conduct intended to cause 
{[Tayor] to suffer great humiliation, 
mental anguish and emotional and 
physical distress, and substantial loss 
of income, with the sole purpose of 
improving sales of the National 
Enquirer for the weeks in which the 
articles appeared,” the lawsuit 
claims. 

— AP 


Prepublication 


review upheld 


Frank Snepp, the ex-CIA operative 
turned author, lost a U.S. Supreme 
Court appeal Oct. | in his fight with 
the spy agency over getting prepubli- 
cation clearance for some of his work. 

The court, without comment, left 
intact rulings that put the burden on 
Snepp, not the CIA, to seek a court’s 
help if disagreements arise over what 
the agency is entitled to censor. 

Snepp worked for the Central 
Intelligence Agency from 1968 to 
1976, working either in Vietnam or on 
Vietnam matters at CIA headquarters 
in Langley, Va. 

In 1977, he published a critical 
account of the final days of U.S. 
involvement in Vietnam.. The book, 
Decent Interval, was published 
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without first having been submitted 
for agency preclearance. 

The Supreme Court in 1980 ruled 
that Snepp’s publication of the book 
was a breach of his employment con- 
tract with the CIA and ordered that he 
forfeit all proceeds from the book to 
the agency. 

The High Court also ruled the CIA 
could continue to require Snepp to 
submit any agency-related writings 
for prepublication review. 

— AP 


Supreme Court 
refuses to kill 
ad libel suit 


The U.S. Supreme Court has 
refused to kill a libel suit stemming 
from ads comparing Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield services with those of a 
health industry competitor. 

The Court, without comment, left 
intact a ruling that could send U.S. 
Healthcare’s libel allegations against 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield to a fed- 
eral jury in Philadelphia. 

At issue was whether some libel 
cases involving commercial speech 
could be held to less stringent stan- 
dards than others. 

The 3rd U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in reviving Healthcare’s suit 
last March, relaxed the rules for com- 
mercial speech libel cases. 

Since 1964, public figures — 
including most businesses — suing 
for libel must prove that the sued-over 
statements are false and were made 
with actual malice. 

The appeals court overturned a 
ruling by U.S. District Judge Marvin 
Katz, who had dismissed the suit. 

As described by the appeals court, 
the underlying dispute stems from “a 
comparative advertising war between 
giants of the health care industry in 
the Delaware Valley” of southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield fired 
the first salvos in 1986 after losing 
some subscribers to the health main- 
tenance organization offered by 
Healthcare. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield ran 
what it termed a deliberately aggres- 
sive and provocative comparative ad 
campaign for about six months at a 
cost of $2.17 million. 

Healthcare responded to that cam- 
paign by starting its own comparative 
ad campaign and by suing. Its suit 
alleged, among other things, defama- 
tion. 

— AP 
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Media General will not sell Garden State Paper Co. 


Media General has said its Garden 
State Paper Co. is no longer for sale, 
citing the lack of a suitable offer for 
the company’s Garfield, N.J., mill 
and increasing demand for recycled 
newsprint. 

The mill was put up for sale during 
the summer. The New York invest- 
ment banking firm Goldman Sachs & 
Co. was engaged to find a buyer. GSP 
revenues were reportedly well over 
$100 million last year. It had its own 
old newspaper collection subsidiary. 

The mill pioneered deinking and 





pulping old newspapers to manufac- 
ture recycled newsprint. Wash de- 
inking only old newspapers, it pro- 
duces almost a quarter-million tons of 
newsprint annually. 

Newer mills employing a flotation 
method, alone or in combination with 
wash deinking, can also process some 
brighter, clay-filled magazine paper 
and produce newsprint with a re- 
cycled-fiber content ranging between 
50% and 100%. ‘ 

In addition to its media holdings, 
Media General retains substantial 


Newsprint exec imprisoned 


A Connecticut newsprint manufac- 
turer has begun serving a 90-day 
prison sentence for tax fraud. 

Peter M. Brandt, owner of Green- 
wich-based newsprint makers Riviére 
du Loup Newsprint Inc. and the Bato 


Romanian 
supplement 
by USA Today, 


USA Today has joined with Cen- 
trade, a Houston-based trading and 
consulting firm, to launch a bi- 
monthly youth publication as a sup- 
plement to the daily Tineretul Liber 
(Free Youth) in Romania. 

The 16-page publication — which 
will devote about a third of its space to 
articles about politics, sports, televi- 
sion, movies and culture in the 
U.S. — will include articles provided by 
USA Today and USA Weekend. USA 
Today also will supply photos. The 
articles will be translated into Roma- 
nian by Tineretul Liber staffers. 


Advertising from Western firms 
will be handled through Centrade, 
and the Romanians will be responsi- 
ble for layout, printing, distribution 
and sales. Selected pieces by Roma- 
nian writers also will be included. 

The first edition is slated to make its 
debut in November, with an expected 
print run of 300,000 copies. 


Bolitho in Fla. 


Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper Ser- 
vice, the newspaper brokerage, has 
opened a new office in Palm Beach, 
Fla., at 205 Worth Ave., Suite 201. It 
will be staffed by Robert Bolitho. 
James Sterling remains at headquar- 
ters in Kansas City. 


Co., pleaded guilty to tax fraud last 
April. He was fined $200,000 and 
ordered to put up $350,000 as deposit 
against a yet-to-be-decided tax bill 
and ordered to perform 500 hours of 
community service. 

The companies were fined $1 mil- 
lion each for filing false income tax 
statements in 1983 and 1984. 

Brandt, a landowner and champion 
polo player, reported in September to 
the McKeon Federal Prison Camp, a 
minimum security prison in Bradford, 
Pa., that has no walls or fences. 





interests in other newsprint recycling 
facilities in Georgia and Mexico. 

One industry executive expressed 
some dismay that Smurfit Newsprint 
did not purchase the GSP while shop- 
ping for a recycled mill site some- 
where in the Northeast. Only a week 
before Media General took down the 
for-sale sign on GSP, Smurfit 
announced agreement with New 
York to locate a recycled newsprint 
mill in that state (E&P, Oct. 6). 

However, the same executive, 
cheered by news that Media General 
will retain the recycling operation, 
related some reservation about 
publishers’ equity positions in such 
mills, lest they reserve output for 
themselves to satisfy a state’s imposi- 
tion of stringent levels of recycled 
newsprint use. 

Media General’s was not the only 
failed attempt to sell off a paper mill in 
which a media company held an inter- 
est. Last month, the pending sale of 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper to Kru- 
ger Inc. fell through. The New York 
Times Co. holds just short of a half 
interest in the company. It and 
majority owner Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., however, still seek a buyer for 
Spruce Falls, 











The Wrong Driver Is About to Get a Ticket 
(really, it isn’t the policeman’s fault) 


Racar displays a speed, but doesn’t say which 
car it is clocking. Who gets the ticket? It’s a 
guess—sometimes the wrong guess. 

Our engineers have prepared a full report 
on traffic radar. We feel every driver should 
have a copy. It’s just off the press, written in 
plain English. Some of its conclusions may 
startle you. If you want one, it’s yours free. 


Why You Should Have This Report 

As a motorist, you should know how radar 
works...and why radar operators don’t always 
guess right. If they're wrong just 1% of the time, 
that’s 100,000 undeserved tickets each year. 

Call or write for your free report today. 

(At Cincinnati Microwave, we make Escort, 
Passport, and the remarkable new minia- 
turized Solo radar detectors.) 
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Dartmouth 
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racist image and that the media very 
often miss the real story behind the 
paper’s escapades by focusing on the 
immediate issues they raise. 

“The Review is improperly por- 
trayed as a small group of students 
capable of upsetting an institution,” 
Breedan explained, “but it is part of a 
large project by those concerned with 
the liberalism they see as a threat to 
U.S. education.” 

He was critical of the media 
because he “never sees a story on the 
Olin Foundation, or the 50 conserva- 
tive newspapers they fund.” 

Breedan said it is no accident that 
the students who work at the Review 
find themselves with internships at 
the Wall Street Journal or in 
Washington D.C. offices during times 
they have been suspended for 
Review-related incidents. 

Pritchett was an editorial page 
intern at the Belgian Wall Street Jour- 
nal last summer in Belgium. 

Ellner was also critical of the 
unfairness of Dartmouth’s media 
image and said that the coverage of 
the rally was the first time it was clear 
to the public that the Review is not 
associated with the college. 

He said what is widely misunder- 
stood is that students do not pay for or 
subscribe to the Review, and that it is 
deposited in front of student dorm 
rooms every Friday. 

“I’ve put signs on my door asking 
that the Review not be delivered and 
its been ripped down or I’ve been left 
15 copies instead,” he said. 

Ellner and the student assembly are 
working now to contact Review sup- 
porters like Buchanan and Buckley to 
“make it clear that it hurts the cam- 
pus, not helps it” and ask them to 
withdraw their support. 

“The general public view is that 
Dartmouthris sexist, racist, etc. Since 
that is not the atmosphere, we can’t 
let [the Review] go on doing it,” Cara- 
zan said. 

“No one reads the Review unless 
it’s in the bathroom or for the com- 
ics,” said Liza Millet, a junior. ““Dart- 
mouth is not a hateful place, and it’s 
stupid when people are allowed to 
come in and interrupt our learning.” 

Controversy is not foreign to the 
Review, a publication often accused 
of taking advocacy journalism to the 
brink of irresponsibility. Breedan said 
that many of the articles are written as 
if “a lawyer were standing over their 
shoulder.” 

The Review’s history is not without 
anti-Semitic moments. Two years 








ago, a Satirical piece about the Holo- 
caust appeared, assigning Nazi-like 
names to administration leaders and 
calling Dartmouth president James O. 
Freedman, “Der Freedmann.” When 
the staff was challenged about it, they 
claimed innocence of any mean-spir- 
itedness. 

“The staff changes, but the mem- 
ory doesn’t disappear,” Breedan 
said. 

Another holiday-related incident 
the Review was involved in was on 
the eve of the first Martin Luther King 
day, when a group of students 
smashed shanty shacks built in pro- 
students claimed they were unaware 
of the coincidence of the holiday 
‘when they planned the sabotage. 


But the most widely-publicized 
Review/campus rift was the resigna- 
tion of William Cole, the black former 
music department chairman who left 
because of the Review’s continuous 
attacks against him. 
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dozen lady golfers, “several waving 
golf clubs, shouting ‘Get the hell out 
of here’ and less ladylike comments. 

“I may have been the first male 
sportswriter ‘sexually harassed’ by 
female athletes,” he wrote. 

In a comment solicited by USA 
Today, Washington Post sportswriter 
Christine Brennan said, “This isn’t as: 
bad as his flight attendant column, but 

‘it’s close.” 


Summer workshop 
for minorities 


The journalism department at the 
University of Texas at Austin will 
sponsor a two-week summer work- 
shop for minority high school stu- 
dents interested in print journalism 
careers. 

The seventh of the Dow Jones 
Newspaper Fund’s High School Jour- 
nalism Workshop for Minorities is “a 
crash course in journalism at a col-' 
lege-entry level,” said Debbie Nel-! 
son, workshop director. 

The 20 students selected for the 
free program attend lecture classes 
and help produce a newspaper. When 
they leave, students are assigned a 
journalist as mentor. 

Nelson says 20% to 25% of past 
participants have gone on to become 
college journalism majors. 

Applications are available from the 
U.T. journalism department, Austin, 
Texas 78712. 
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(Continued from page 15) 





staff to explain why the cartoon was 
offensive and issues they should be 
aware of. 

Pione has drawn up a statement of 
goals listing the breaking of cultural 
barriers and the dedication of the 
newspaper to cover all groups on 
campus and issues that concern the 
campus. 

About 3% of the school’s 15,500 
students are black. 

The editorial cartoonist has 
resigned, and the first paid black 
member of the staff was hired in the 
wake of the incident. 

New York’s City College’s publica- 
tion The Campus recently accepted 
and ran an opinion piece that City 
College president Bernard W. Harles- 
ton denounced as “blatant anti-Semi- 
tism.” 

The article, written by former grad- 
uate student Vivek Golikeri, com- 
plained of a “cunning Jewish clique” 
that was made up of “powerful, arro- 
gant people who often control every- 
thing” and was “manipulating the 
sympathy” about the Holocaust to 
“oppress minorities at the college.” 

Charita Jackson, one of two Cam- 
pus editors, said she does regret 
printing the letter but said the com- 
ments about the Jewish clique is “an 
issue that needs to be looked into 
further.” 

Jackson, who is black, said they 
decided not to run an apology because 
“there are so many things written in 
this newspaper and we can’t get into 
the business of apologizing.” 

Until two decades ago, City Col- 
lege enrollment was overwhelmingly 
white and heavily Jewish. Blacks now 
make up 39%, Hispanic, 26%, Asian, 
16%, and white 17%. 


Stars and Stripes 
supplies news 


U.S. soldiers sweating in Operation 
Desert Shield in Saudi Arabia are get- 
ting the European edition of the mili- 
tary newspaper Stars and Stripes. 

The paper has been shipping there 
since Aug. 24, sending 37,000 copies 
of daily and Sunday editions by mili- 
tary transport from Ramstein, Ger- 
many, to be distributed free to mili- 
tary personnel. Normally the paper is 
sold. 

Nicknamed the “Desert Shield 
Edition,” Stars and Stripes has 
replaced several pages of European 
service news with U.S. and interna- 
tional news. 
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Save a Bundle 


Load more delivery trucks faster, 
reduce returns — in short, save a 
bundle with the Buschman PASS 
turnkey conveyor system from 
Hall Processing Systems. 


This system is designed to transport 
newspaper bundles from stackers to 
delivery trucks at up to 140 bundles 
per minute, while keeping accurate 
records of bundle quantities shipped 
by route. Even higher sortation 
rates can be achieved by using 
multiple sorters, either side-by- 

side or decked. 




















Bar Code Accountability 

Bundles are precisely tracked by scanning a bar 
code on the bundle wrap with an omni-directional 
laser that accurately scans even irregularly shaped 
bundles. No more questions about bundle shorting 
and the costly mistakes that can cause. 


And no more traffic jams at the loading docks. 
With its higher sortation rates and pivoting belts 
for automatic induction or straight-out direct 
loading, the PASS system can load up to 40 
trucks simultaneously with greater ease and 
accuracy than most current belt systems. 


Custom Computer Controls 
Computer-controlled system management 

with custom-tailored software, built-in system 
diagnostics and error messages. This allows you 
to manage the entire facility, measure the perfor- 
mance of the system and maintain the highest 
level of productivity. 


Speed. Efficiency. Accountability. 

It’s the pyramid of profitability you can achieve 
with the Buschman PASS system from Hall. 
Choose the system that fits your needs — the high- 
volume BR140 or the medium-volume BR70. 


For more information contact: 


PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


24400 Sperry Drive 
Westlake, Ohio 44145-1581 
(216) 835-0700 

Fax (216) 835-4754 
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By M.L. Stein 


San Francisco’s Board of Supervi- 
sors is considering the adoption of the 
first city ordinance forcing employers 
to establish protective measures for 
VDT users. 

The proposal, which was discussed 
at an Oct. 2 public hearing, drew im- 
mediate opposition from the San 
Francisco Newspaper Agency, which 


operations out of the city if the ordi- 
nance passes. 

The agency, which handles busi- 
ness and production functions of the 
San Francisco Chronicle and San 
Francisco Examiner under a joint 
operating agreement, was joined by 
several other local businesses in 
opposing the ordinance. 

The first countywide legislation 
concerning VDT use in the workplace 
was enacted by Suffolk County, 
N.Y., in the spring of 1988. That law 
was eventually struck down by a state 
court judge who ruled the county 
legislature could not enact workplace 
safety and health controls that 
exceeded state and federal regula- 
tions. 

Suffolk’s law affected businesses 
with 20 or more terminals at which 
operators worked more than 26 hours 
per week. Employers would have 
paid 80% of the cost of eye exams and 
eyeware prescribed for or as a result 
of VDT use, and provided operator 
training, special lighting, adjustable 
furniture, detachable keyboards and 
15-minute breaks every three hours. 

San Francisco supervisor Nancy 
G. Walker announced that eight of the 
11 members of the board have 
endorsed the “VDT worker safety 
ordinance,” which also is supported 
by unions, including the Newspaper 
Guild. 

She said there is “growing evi- 
dence that improper computer equip- 
ment causes on-the-job injuries.” 

The regulation would require pub- 
lic and private employers to spend 
millions of dollars on new office 
equipment, training and record keep- 
ing, they claim. 

It would cover employees operat- 
ing a VDT for 50% or more of their 
work hours in any given week. 

Employers would be required to 





warned it might move some of its’ 





provide user-adjustable VDT work- 
stations and chairs and 15-minute 
breaks for alternative work after 
every two hours of continuous VDT 
use unless alternative work cannot be 
practicably provided. 

Companies also would have to train 
VDT workers about VDT health and 
safety concerns on the basis of regula- 
tions formulated by the city’s director 
of public health. 

The ordinance gives the director 
the right to inspect work premises and 
enforce the law by serving notices of 
violation or seeking an injuntion or 
civil penalty. Violators would be 
liable for civil penalties up to $500 per 
day. 





San Francisco ponders VDT ordinance 


Would force employers to establish protective 
measures for video computer terminal users 


“We have done so because it is neces- 
sary to protect our workers . . . .We 
stand as proof that voluntary reme- 
dies can work for all concerned, with- 
out the serious drain of resources that 
accompany new inflexible legislation.” 

The executive added that the 
agency is studying various keyboard 
designs that may eliminate RSI prob- 
lems and that it has spent approxi- 
mately $3 million on new VDTs and 
rebuilding keyboards. 

Knight said the newspaper agency 
is particularly concerned about a pro- 
vision in the ordinance calling for a 
five-foot setback around all worksta- 
tions. This feature alone would mean 
expanding into a new building at a 





Knight said the newspaper agency is particularly 
concerned about a provision in the ordinance calling 
for a five-foot setback around all workstations. This 
feature alone would mean expanding into a new 
building at a cost of $3.8 million... 





Jessie J. Knight Jr., the San Fran- 
cisco Newspaper Agency’s vice 
president/marketing, shot off a letter 
to Walker the day after the hearing, 
asserting that even though there is no 
scientific proof that overuse of a VDT 
causes repetitive stress injury (RSI), 
the agency has taken “aggressive pro- 
tective measures to help employees in 
spite of our beliefs.” 


Knight, who complained to Walker 
that the board cut off the public hear- 
ing just before he would have spoken, 
listed eight measures the agency and 
the two dailies have taken to protect 
workers on VDTs. 

They included providing special 
furniture, foot and wrist rests, docu- 
ment holders, anti-glare screens and 
telephone headsets. 


In addition, he noted, the company 
has brought in medical experts to talk 
to department heads and staff mem- 
bers about RSI, and has offered each 
employee the services of a registered 
occupational therapist, who visits and 
evaluates the individual worksta- 
tions. 

“We have done this without pres- 
sure from the unions,” Knight wrote. 





cost of $3.8 million, he told Walker. 

In his letter, he suggested that 
supervisors should be aware “that 
many types of computer operations 
do not have to be geographically 
bound.” 

He noted that the agency’s newspa- 
per production already is decentral- 
ized with plants in San Francisco and 
the East Bay. 

“Should irresponsible legislation 
pass unchecked, business analysis 
would force us to look at expanding 
the ‘what if’ scenario to other opera- 
tions,” Knight stated. “Indeed, we 
are not the only business in which this 
is an option. In the world of global 
communications, our business as well 
as most medium to large businesses, 
link-ups can be accomplished else- 
where in the confines of the Il-county 
area of Northern California or even 
out of state. This is not a threat, but 
merely a fact.” 

Phelps Dewey, assistant publisher 
of the Chronicle, termed the ordi- 
nance “very onerous.” 

“We’re doing everything we can 
about the problem of repetitive stress 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“FORGET ABOUT 
COMPROMISE! 


No one knows more about high-speed paper 
handling than McCain. We've been concentrai- 
ing on higher production in binding and mailing 
for 81 years. And ii there's one thing we've 
learned, it’s that no one piece of equipment is 
right for everyone. Today no single feeder can 
handle the wide variety of inserts. 


Stuffs come in every size and shape imagin- 
able, from minimum-size postcards and slick 
single sheets to bulky catalogs. Add the dif- 
ferences in jackets (broadsheets, tabloids, 

and even quarterfolds) and you can see why 
McCain offers different feeders to cover today’s 


changing needs-—like our new card feeder for 
sizes other machines cannot easily handle. 


Before you compromise with a simple off-the- 
shelf machine, check with McCain to see how 
we can better equip you for your ever challeng- 
ing inserts. A good place to start is by getting 
our Stuffer Catalog, and that's easy. Just write 


or call for your copy. 
or 


OF MANUFACTURING 
IN 


McCAIN MANUFACTURING CORP. 
6200 W. 60th St., Chicago, IL 60638 

(312) 586-6200 + Telex 25-3772 

FAX: (312) 586-6210 
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RIT offers 
SPC seminars 


“Basic SPC in the Printing Indus- 
try,” a seminar in the use of statistical 
process control to improve printing 
quality, will be held at Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
N.Y., Oct. 29-Nov. 2. 

Participants will learn to construct 
and use histograms, control charts 
and other SPC tools to boost quality 
on the shop floor. Simple arithmetic is 
the only background needed to under- 
stand the presentations. Simple 
graphs will be constructed and inter- 
preted and SPC computer programs 
will be demonstrated. (Attendees will 
each take home such a program.) 

The objective of SPC is to move 
from detection to prevention of 
defects by getting a job right the first 
time, according to John Compton, 
director of RIT’s Laboratory for 
Quality and Productivity in the 
Graphic Arts, the seminar’s sponsor. 

Boosting quality and profits by 
managing for continuous quality 
improvement is the topic of a second 
seminar the following week, Nov. 7- 
9. “Total Quality Management and 








the Role of SPC in the Printing Indus- 
try” will guide managers in making 
such improvements the foundation 
for all activity in their companies, 
weaving SPC methods into an overall 
plan for quality. 

Participants will learn to distin- 
guish between total quality measure- 
ment and traditional management 
style, identify critical processes to be 
studied and improved, minimize mass 
inspection by reducing variation, 
clarify relationships with internal cus- 
tomers and suppliers and recognize 
when operators should act to improve 
a process and when only management 
action can improve a process. 

For more information about the 
seminars, telephone Mark DuPré at 
(716) 475-2723. 


IAC supplies 
SunPark 
quiet rooms 


The two quiet rooms providing con- 
trolled envirouments for the Balti- 
more Sun’s new Port Covington 
printing plant will use modular com- 
ponents for walls, ceilings, doors and 











Why buy just a low rub when you can buy a Hi-Tech for the price of a standard ink? 


Whatis “Hi-Tech?” Quite simply it means... 
* Consistency is built-in using the tools of SPC 
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windows engineered and manufac- 
tured by Industrial Acoustics Co., 
Bronx, N.Y. 

The quiet rooms house controls for 
two Goss Colorliner press lines. The 
enclosures reduce 100-plus decibels 
of noise to no more than 75dBA and 
protect personnel and controls 
against paper dust and ink mist. 





VDT 


(Continued from page 50) 





injury,” he added. 

Joining with the newspaper agency 
in Opposing the ordinance are the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and several major com- 
panies, including Bank of America, 
IBM, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Pacific Telesis Group, Wells Fargo 
Bank, United Airlines and the 
McKesson Corp. 

Supervisor Walker said in a press 
release that, although not mandated 
in the ordinance, employers are urged 
to make non-VDT work available to 
pregnant workers. 

A spokeswoman for the Newspa- 
per Guild, Larkie Gildersleeve, said, 
“We are seeking action at the local 
level after several years of trying to 
win protection from the state and Cal- 
OSHA. Resistance by employers to 
voluntary protections of workers is 
deep, as witnessed by the intensive 
lobbying efforts against state legisla- 
tion.” 

California Gov. George Deukme- 
jian recently vetoed a bill that would 
have required all California employ- 
ers to comply with VDT design stan- 
dards adopted by the American 
National Standards Institute. 

A second public hearing on the 
ordinance will be held in November. 
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CRC Information 
gets two 
newspaper orders 


Gannett Co.’s Fort Myers, Fla. 
News-Press and Times Mirror’s 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant have 
ordered telephone subscription sales 
systems from New York-based CRC 
Information Systems Inc. 

. The News-Press selected the Tel- 
Athena automated telemarketing sys- 
tem for subscription sales and special 
marketing and customer-service proj- 
ects. The Courant is initially installing 
18 Tel-Athena stations. 

The interactive, turn-key system 
can handle muliiple simultaneous 
campaigns for inbound and outbound 
calling without programmer assis- 
tance. It is in use by Gannett Telemar- 
keting Inc. for sales of USA Today, 
operating at three automated centers 
in three states. 


Louisiana 
daily adds 
GMA inserter 


The Advertiser, Lafayette, La., has 
installed an additional SLS-1000 
inserting system from Graphic Man- 
agement Associates, Southborough, 
Mass. 

The system includes GMA’s News- 
Grip single gripper conveyor, which 
will deliver main jacket products up to 
160 pages directly from the press to 
the pocket of the SLS-1000 inserter, a 
computer-controlled Package Moni- 
toring System to serve up to 1,000 
zones, product repair and a produc- 
tion management reporting system. 
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August 
newsprint 
numbers 


The American Paper Institute re- 
ported that North American news- 
print production dropped 1.4% in 
August compared with August 1989. 
While production at U.S. mills rose 
by 13.2% for the period, Canadian 
production fell by 9.5%. Output from 
Canadian mills was in large part a 





consequence of strikes that lowered 
their average operating rate to 90. 
The statistical sample of members 
of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association for August 
showed a 0.9% decline in consump- 
tion among daily newspapers in the 
U.S. compared with the level of use 
a year earlier. For the same period, 
U.S. publishers’ end-of-month news- 
print stocks rose by 4% compared 
with August 1989, a 41-day supply, 
according to preliminary ANPA esti- 
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LOS ANGELES 


AND ACROSS AMERICA— 

Peele aoe Production Directors solve critical pressroom 
environment problems with INC Quiet Room and Soundwall 
assemblies. This exclusive photo shows an INC pressroom as 


high-tech as presses 
installed today . . . and 
planned for tomorrow. 
INC systems cut 
noise well below OSHA 
standards. Dust, ink 
fumes and air-borne 
solvents are greatly 
reduced. Temperature 
and humidity are con- 
tinuously controlled. 
Acoustic windows pro- 
vide complete visibil- 
ity to all operations. 





INC Quiet Room installation at L.A. Times Olympic Plant. 


INC designs, manufactures, installs and completely turnkeys 
Quiet Rooms and Soundwalls for new pressrooms and for retrofits. 
To receive case history and product information, call 


INC at (708) 620-1998. 
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By M.L.Stein 


With a nervous glance at states that 
already have mandated use of 
recycled newsprint, Northwest 
publishers will take the offensive to 
head off such legislation in their area. 

Their message: “We don’t need it.” 

The lobbying and advertising cam- 
paign was announced at the recent 
annual meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Association 
(PNNA) in Spokane Sept. 26-28. 

Patrick Stickel, general manager of 
the Portland Oregonian and chairman 
of PNNA’s recycling committee, 
unveiled two spec ads that will be 
distributed to member newspapers 
for publication. 

Under a photo of a newspaper 
vending machine, the ad’s head 
reads, “In the Pacific Northwest, old 
newspapers don’t always wind up ina 
landfill. They usually wind up on the 
street.” 

The copy declares that the Pacific 
Northwest has a “healthy market for 
our old newspapers.” 

The ad then points out that the 
region is home to the largest producer 
of recycled newsprint in the United 
States (Smurfit in Oregon) and that 
other regional newsprint mills are 
adding deinking facilities to their 
existing operations that will increase 
the demand for old newspapers. 

The ad goes on, “So you don’t need 
to be an MBA to understand how the 
recycling industry works. All you 
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Don’t need it! 


Pacific Northwest newspaper publishers announce lobbying 
and ad campaign to combat mandated use of recycled newsprint 


really need to know is that when you 
recycle your old newspapers, they get 
recycled.” 

The advertisements will be signed 
by PNNA and the local paper running 
them. 

Rowland Thompson, assistant 
director of PNNA, also showed dele- 
gates a mock-up of a recycling flyer 
that will be mailed to state legislators, 
lobbyists and others. 

The mailer claims that the North- 
west leads the nation in the planning, 
promotion and production of recycled 





newsprint. 


continued, have announced plans to 
retrofit deinking pulp mills at existing 
virgin pulp plants. 

If all the projects materialize, 
approximately two million tons of 
newsprint containing recycled fiber 
will enter the supply stream by 1995, 
he said. Smurfit operates three 
recycled newsprint mills, including 
two in Oregon and its recently 
acquired Golden State Paper Co. in 
Pomona, Calif. Last week it 
announced it will build a recycled 
newsprint plant in upstate New York. 

Seven states and one locality, Suf- 





The flyer states: “Our situation in the Pacific 
Northwest is unique. We lead the nation in the 
recycling of newsprint... We also lead the country in 
the amount of recycled newsprint used... ” 





It points out that Smurfit produces 
567,000 tons annually and that NOR- 
PAC, Boise Cascade and Inland 
Empire, all in Washington, are plan- 
ning to have plants on line in 1991 and 
1992 for an expected total of 1,531,000 
tons a year. 

The flyer states, “Our situation in 
the Pacific Northwest is unique. We 
lead the nation in the recycling of 
newsprint . . . We also lead the coun- 
try in the amount of recycled news- 
print used, and the amount of recycled 
newsprint production planned for the 
future.” 

A convention speaker, James R. 
Tisdale, Smurfit’s vice president of 
sales and marketing, said eight U.S. 
mills turn out 1.9 million tons of 
recycled newsprint a year, 30.8% of 
the total U.S. newsprint capacity. 

He estimated that over 19% of the 
current demand in this country is 
sourced by recycled newsprint, com- 
pared with only 3% in Canada. 

According to Tisdale, the North 
American newsprint industry is 
increasing capacity with the addition 
of 12 new paper machines represent- 
ing over 2.3 million new tons. Five of 
the new machines are in the U.S. and 
seven in Canada, he added. 








Seven other companies, Tisdale 


folk County, N.Y., have passed laws 
mandating incremental use of 
recycled newsprint. A Florida law 
taxes virgin-fiber newsprint. 

In six other states, publishers have 
committed themselves to voluntary 
agreements to use certain amounts of 
recycled newsprint. Recycling legis- 
lation is pending in 16 other states, 
including Oregon. 

Commented Tisdale, “A caveat 
common to all these instances are 
loopholes enabling buyers to sidestep 
mandates if recycled newsprint is 
unavailable or not comparable to vir- 
gin fiber newsprint in price and quality. 

The good news is that the capacity 
to produce recycled newsprint is 
rapidly increasing. This concentra- 
tion of new capacity is creating mar- 
keting dilemmas for newsprint com- 
panies.” 

He explained that new machines 
are starting up at a time of stalled 
growth in newsprint demand. 


Tisdale pointed out that consump- 
tion has been relatively flat since 
1987, causing a decline in operating 
rates “that is already forcing some 
producers to curtail production.” 

The speaker said no improvement 
in this condition is foreseen until at 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Newspaper color reproduction, as 
a whole, is still just mediocre, an 
industry expert says. 

Ed Eybers, who manages the 
annual ANPA/TEC show and other 
symposia of the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association, says 
ANPA’s recent analysis of 35 large 
and small newspapers showed that 
most rate below average in color. 

“We are judged as a group, and our 
[color] printing quality, as a group, is 
just average,” Eybers told the sixth 
ANPA Technical Committee Press- 
room Options Symposium in Chi- 
cago. 





was judged very good, Eyber said, 
and only one was judged good. 

Fifteen were rated average and 13 
fair. Another five were rated poor and 
one paper was rated very poor, he 
said. 

“Consider that 54% of the papers 
judged were in the below-average cat- 
egory,” Eyber said. 

The newspapers did not even 
appear to be trying very hard with 
color advertising, Eyber added. He 
noted that most of the offset-pro- 
duced papers used an 85-line screen 
for editorial color but just a 65-line 
screen for advertising. 

“It seems most offset newspapers 
are not taking advantage of the 





“At least twice this year, I’ve been in pressrooms 
and asked the foreman if they had densitometers, 
only to find it was locked away in an office,” he said. 





“I’m here to tell you we have much 
more work to be done — you have 
not done enough,” he said. 

Eybers said ANPA evaluated the 
newspapers at the request of a major 
national advertiser, whom he did not 
further identify. The longtime news- 
paper user was adding a line of furni- 
ture, but was unsure that newspapers 
could produce color ads good enough 
to advertise the product. 

The advertiser chose 35 newspa- 
pers it would consider using. 

They ranged in size from about 
10,000-circulation to more than 1.2 mil- 
lion, although about half were under 
100,000, Eyber said. Nineteen of the 
papers were offset, 13 letterpress and 
three used flexography on converted 
letterpress presses, he said. 

June 8, a Friday, was chosen as the 
day to take samples. 

Newspaper color was rated using 
ANPA’s Rapid Review and Evalua- 
tion (RRE) process, in which techni- 
cians evaluate 50% of the pages using 
a densitometer and personal com- 
puter running the RRE software. 

Some 15 common press faults are 
checked, as are 11 common mechani- 
cal faults. 

Newspapers are rated on a six- 
point continuum from “very good” to 
“very poor.” None of the 35 papers 








resources available to them when it 
comes to advertising,” Eyber said. 

Despite the emphasis in recent 
years on tightening production con- 
trols to obtain better color, the study 
shows much remains to be done, 
Eyber said. 

“At least twice this year, I’ve been 
in pressrooms and asked the foremen 
if they had densitometers, only to find 
it was locked away in an office,” he 
said. 


What about biack-and-white? 


ANPA’s study also showed that 
more than a third of the newspapers 
are not attaining ANPA-recom- 
mended density for black ink, Eyber 
said. . 

That finding was echoed by Wilson 
Cunningham, ANPA’s director of 
technical research. 


“We’re putting so much emphasis 
on color, we’re letting our black-and- 
white go to hell,” he said. “You’re 
putting your best crews on color and 
you’re forgetting about black-and- 
white. But we’re still enough of a 
black-and-white [world], you cannot 
afford to do that.” 

Cunningham also told production 
executives that the next ANPA- 
COLOR book will probably be pub- 
lished in January of 1993. 





Color can be better 


Industry expert says color in most newspapers is below average 


All of the colors in the book, which 
for the first time will also include flexo 
standards, will be mixes of process 
color, he said, except for a few spot 
colors that cannot be replicated like 
that, such as bright red or orange. 


Morris offers 
audiotex service 


Augusta, Ga.-based Morris Com- 
munications Corp. is offering the 
Infolink audiotex service through its 
newly created Morris Information 
Services division. Lowell R. Dorn is 
director of the new division and Larry 
Pinto is its general sales manager. 

The Augusta Chronicle and Herald 
will get Infolink this month. It will 
also be provided to other Morris 
Communications papers and thereaf- 
ter will be made available to newspa- 
pers nationally. 

For three years MCC has had 
experience in voice information 
sevices through its talking-service 
telephone books produced by Consol- 
idated Directories, an MCC subsidi- 
ary. 


Hiatt takes 
post at Lektro 


David L. Hiatt has been named 
marketing director of material han- 
dling sales in the Northwest division 
of Lektro Inc., where he will devel- 
op domestic and international sales 
programs and manage Lektro’s dealer 
network. 

Hiatt was previously a sales rep- 
resentative for Crown Zellerbach and 
worked with packaging systems and 
warehouse handling techniques. 


Journal 
joins Dialog 


The Journal of Commerce is now 
available on Dialog, where it is elec- 
tronically searchable by midafter- 
noon (U.S. Pacific Time) on the day 
of publication. It contains the full text 
of the daily newspaper of interna- 
tional trade and transportation. 

Both Journal of Commerce Inc. and 
Dialog Information Services Inc. are 
Knight-Ridder companies. 
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Plug into E&P’s special 
Computer Issue! 


E&P’s special Computer Issue, coming November 3rd, promises to be full of 
exciting editorial dedicated exclusively to the many uses of computers and 
computer systems in newspapers—from the newsroom to the printed page! 


This special issue, printed in the form of a pullout section within the regular 
November 3rd issue of E&P, will review and highlight the many innovative 
ways Computers can be used to serve the newspaper industry. 


Your ad in this section will reach over 28,000 E&P subscribers with a 
pass-along readership of 3.3* additional people per copy . . . that’s 
over 92,000 readers! You know your ad will be seen and read by 
the very people you want to reach. You see, E&P readers PAY to 
receive their issues—and because they pay to receive it that means 
they want it and read it. 


Place your ad in this section to draw attention to your product 
and show the newspaper people who read E&P how your product 
can save money, time and 
help toward running a more 
productive newspaper. CLOSING DATES 
*Figures are from a 1989 survey of E&P readers } : SPACE 
conducted by E&P Research, Inc. of Cherry Hill, N.). 4 
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Tv sports 


(Continued from page 17) 





show together,” pointing out that 
many times in tv there are last- 
moment decisions. 


In the 10 years Bill Modoono has 
been writing a twice-weekly column 
for the Pittsburgh Press, he has 
learned tv-sports personalities are 
aware how much impact columnists 
have on their careers. 


“They tend to be extremely 
cooperative. Local tv people are a bit 
more wary, but always cooperative,” 
he said. Some of Modoono’s columns 
are syndicated by Scripps Howard. 
He also does sports features on the 
Pirates, Penguins and other area 
teams. 

While the Roanoke-Lynchburg 
market is 70th in Nielson rank- 
ings, tv-sports is important to readers 
of the Roanoke Times & World-News 
(circ. 126,000). It was among the first 
papers in the country with a column 
when Jack Bogaczyk began it almost 





with local tv cable coverage and costs 
than whether or not a network has 
spent $1 million for NCAA tourney 
rights. Bogaczyk also writes a tv col- 
umn for Pro Football Weekly. 


Newsday’s Stan Isaacs, a news- 
paperman for 35 years and a former 
Newsday sports editor, has been 
doing the thrice-weekly column for 12 
years and finds it generates response. 


“The best use constructive criti- 
cism well. I’m regarded as something 
of an ombudsman for viewers — i.e., 
cable subscribers — and they bring 
their beefs to me,” he said. Television 
personalities, Isaac said, do accept 
constructive criticism and he finds 
them easier to deal with than pro ath- 
letes. Isaac’s column enjoys a good 
readership in the New York television 
industry. 

Boston is one of the country’s hot- 
test sports markets and Jim Baker of 
the Boston Herald has discovered 
that, “if you write a high voltage piece 
about the sports anchors, Red Sox, 
Bruins, Celtics or Patriots, the mail- 
box fills. I care more about reader 
reaction than the Nielsen,” Baker 





“We found it a pretty necessary thing to do. Some 
people talk more about the tv coverage than the game 
itself,” said Tony Leodora, sports editor. 





13 years ago. 

“There have been times when we 
actually broke news stories on tv 
sports. Because our paper is not in a 
major market, it isn’t easy to get in 
touch with all the sources you need,” 
Bogaczyk said. In earlier days, there 
were more one-on-one interviews but 
the networks now use conference 
calls with 20 to 25 columnists. Boga- 
czyk said the column enjoys good 
local readership. 

He finds readers more concerned 





said. He also writes a weekly column 
for TV Guide magazine and earlier 
was a tv-sports columnist for the Buf- 
falo Courier-Express. 

“Overall, as a group, we do not 
have any impact on sports program- 
ming,” said John Freeman, who 
writes a Friday column for the San 
Diego Union along with frequent 
weekday news features. “We get 
minimal reader reaction except when 
they disagree. The on-air types love 
to know what we think. Most read our 
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stuff, even though they insist they 
don’t, just like some athletes. Tv- 
radio people have big egos—the 
nature of the business — and revel in 
attention. Because they talk for a 
living, they’re free with opinions.” 

The Norristown (Pa.) Times Herald 
began a tv-sports column three years 
ago, written by Joe Owens. 

“We found it a pretty necessary 
thing to do. Some people talk more 
about the tv coverage than the game 
itself,” said Tony Leodora, sports 
editor. 

In the more than two years Steve 
Nidetz has been writing the Tuesday- 
Friday column for the Chicago Tri- 
bune, he has learned that, if a colum- 
nist criticizes a network decision or 
sports personality, there is immediate 
reaction from New York or Atlanta. 
“Just step on a toe or two and you find 
out in a hurry,” said the 16-year Tri- 
bune veteran. 

Reader reaction, Nidetz said, is 
limited unless he writes something 
about Cubs’ broadcaster Harry 
Caray, a Chicago legend. 

Jerry Trecker has been associated 
with the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
for 34 years and writing the tv-sports 
column for six years, at least once 
weekly and sometimes more. 

“Tv people are very thin-skinned 
and tend to overrate both praise and 
criticism,” he said. “Stations, per- 
sonalities, agents all want to be men- 
tioned. They’re universally helpful as 
long as my work is being perceived as 
knowledgeable and fair. 

“Both Al Michaels [ABC] and Bob 
Costas [NBC] have gone out of their 
way to cite my work as examples of 
good, informed tv reporting,” 
Trecker continued. 

Phil Mushnick has been doing the 
Monday-Wednesday-Friday column 
for the New York Post for nine years 
and believes tv-sports columnists 
have influence on network sports 
departments and air personalities. 
His readers include network execu- 
tives, broadcasters and ad execu- 
tives. Mushnick has learned they 
respond to criticism. 

“Good ink for the show means 
you’re a brilliant observer of the tv 
industry. Bad ink means you’re jeal- 
ous of their dollar power, and you 
don’t know the tv biz,” Mushnick 
said. Mushnick also rides herd on the 
cable industry. 

Gary Bender of ABC, who also 
does radio games of the NFL Phoenix 
Cardinals, spent 12 years with CBS 
before moving to ABC three years 
ago. Like most broadcasters, he has 
had critics. Bender said he has talked 
with a few of them to present his case 
and found them understanding of his 
problems. 
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By David Astor 


A third-degree felony theft charge 
has been lodged against former syndi- 


cation attorney/agent Arnold 
Schwartzman by the Montgomery 
County Prosecutor’s Office in Ohio. 

MCPO chief investigator Donald 
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A comic starring two women was 
introduced October | by Tribune 
Media Services. 

“Suburban Cowgirls” focuses on 
Max and Darlene, who “met in the 
back row of a low-impact aerobics 
class and have been buddies ever 
since.” 

Maxine Marshall — a “thirtysome- 
thing” single parent of the “rambunc- 
tious” Angie, 13, and Jesse, 8 — isa 
morning radio show host for WMOM 
who listens to classic rock, reads 
supermarket tabloids, watches soap 
operas, visits a fortuneteller, and 
rides her Ford Bronco and frequents 
the local “donut ranch” with Dar- 
lene. Maxine is the more “exuber- 
ant” of the two friends. 

Darlene Dillon is assistant to the 
president of the Tupperville Savings 
and Loan Company, and an avid 
reader. She and her husband Bob 
have been married for 15 years and 
are undergoing marriage counseling 
(at Darlene’s behest) to “rekindle 
their long-lost flame of passion.” But 
overweight Bob, a plumbing supply 
company sales representative, seems 
more interested in his reclining chair 
and tv set. 

Tupperville is a medium-sized town 
on the “furthermost outskirts of sub- 
urbia.” 

The daily and Sunday strip is the 
creation of award-winning writer 




















What about joking and non-joking sections? 


TMS begins ‘Suburban Cowgirls’ 


Janet Alfieri and artist Ed Colley, 
who are both Massachusetts resi- 
dents. 

Alfieri worked as a layout artist and 
staff reporter for MPG Newspapers 
from 1984 until this year. She has had 
free-lance commentaries, features, 
and photos published in a number of 
Northeast papers. Alfieri and her hus- 
band Lee, an attorney, have two chil- 
dren. 

Colley is currently the editorial car- 
toonist for MPG and Beacon Commu- 
nications, and has done cartoons and 
illustrations for various other papers. 
He is married to Dawna, a chemistry 
teacher, and is the father of two 
grown children. 

“Suburban Cowgirls” clients 
include the Arizona Republic, Atlanta 
Constitution, Dallas Morning News, 
Denver Post, Detroit Free Press, Los 
Angeles Times, Minneapolis Star Tri- 
bune, San Francisco Examiner, and 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Janet Alfieri ond Ed Colley 





Crime charge for ex-syndication lawyer 


Third-degree felony theft charge lodged against Arnold Schwartzman, 
who now needs to enter diversion program to avoid prison 


Otto said Schwartzman, as a “first- 
time non-violent felony offender,” 
will now be screened for a county 
diversion program. 

If approved for the program this 
fall, Schwartzman would avoid jail. 
Instead, he would be required to pay 
his victims restitution, perform com- 
munity service, report to a diversion 
officer, and possibly undergo psy- 
chiatric counseling. 

If Schwartzman is not accepted 
into diversion, said Otto, the MCPO 
findings would be sent to a grand jury. 
The jury could then indict Schwartz- 
man, although not necessarily on the 
same criminal charge the MCPO lev- 
ied. 

“It could be more serious 
charges,” stated Otto. 

The chief investigator noted that 
MCPO’s specific third-degree felony 
charge against Schwartzman is for 
theft by deception of over $5,000 — 
which calls for a jail term of a year, a 
year-and-a-half or two years, and a 
fine of up to $5,000 if Schwartzman 
were convicted after not being 
approved for the diversion program. 

Otto said diversion candidates are 
screened very carefully to try to make 
sure they will adhere to the program’s 
requirements and not become repeat 
felony offenders. 

Schwartzman has been accused of 
taking retainer fees from at least 25 
creators and then doing virtually 
nothing to represent them as well as 
lying to them about their syndication 
possibilities. Specific 1989 transgres- 
sions included charging personal 
expenses on the credit card of “Sin- 
glesmith” columnist Martha Smith 
and forging Creators Syndicate presi- 
dent Richard Newcombe’s signature 
on a bogus contract. 

Creators and United Feature Syndi- 
cate each sued the Dayton-based 
Schwartzman this spring (see E&P, 
March 10), and settled after he admit- 
ted guilt. 

Schwartzman over the years had a 
number of famous clients — including 
“Mother Goose and Grimm” creator/ 
editorial cartoonist Mike Peters, “The 
Family Circus” creator Bil Keane, 
“The Far Side” creator Gary Lar- 
son, and “Norb” co-creator/editorial 
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Arnold Schwartzman 


cartoonist Tony Auth — but was 
accused of victimizing primarily 
aspiring talent. 

Otto said he waited as long as he 
could to receive formal complaints 
from the 25 or more ex-Schwartzman 
clients victimized, but only four 
ended up contacting the MCPO. Two 
of them were Smith and “The Other 
Cheek” cartoonist Ted Rall, who 
were heavily responsible for getting 
the MCPO investigation rolling. 
Some of the other victims told E&P 
they didn’t file formal complaints 
because they just wanted to put the 
whole thing behind them. 

It is the four who did contact the 
MCPO who would receive restitution 
if Schwartzman is accepted into 
diversion, said Otto, who added that 
Schwartzman might have about two or 
two-and-a-half years to pay off the 
$5,000-plus under the program. 

A source indicated that Schwartz- 
man is now working in a Pittsburgh 
bookstore to earn money. Otto said a 
felony offender in diversion could 
also repay victims via non-salary 
funds, such as a loan from a family 
member. 

A major reason for diversion’s exis- 
tence, stated Otto, is that it enables 
victims to get restitution — in what- 
ever way the criminal can manage it. 
If the offender were jailed instead, he 
added, repayment would be more dif- 
ficult or impossible. 

But Rall, who paid Schwartzman a 
$750 retainer and ended up being the 
recipient of the bogus contract bear- 
ing the forged Newcombe signature, 
said the issue is more than money. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised if he quali- 
fied for diversion but | would be 
extremely disgusted,” declared Rall. 
He said Schwartzman may techni- 
cally be a “first-time non-violent 
felony offender” in the eyes of the 
law, but that the attorney/agent hurt 
numerous people. 

“It wasn’t just one incident,” 
stated Rall, a New York City resident 
who is with College Press Service. 

The cartoonist added that Schwartz- 
man isn’t a first-time offender 
in a general legal sense because 


Success leads to money troubles 


Success has been a mixed blessing 
for quadriplegic cartoonist John Cal- 
lahan. 

Callahan’s offbeat work has been 
running in an increasing number of 
daily newspapers and other publica- 
tions, a cartoon collection and illus- 
trated autobiography are in book- 
stores, a movie is a possibility, and 
there have been tv appearances. His 
income has increased significantly, 
although he is by no means rich. 

But Callahan (profiled in E&P, 
February 6, 1988) is earning enough to 
be told he will lose Social Security 
and Medicaid benefits that pay for 
nursing aides and other expenses that 
enable him to live independently. So 





Callahan has, ironically, ended up in 
worse financial straits because of his 
cartoon-related income. 

Callahan’s situation was outlined in 
a September 25 Portland Oregonian 
column by Margie Boule. She wrote, 
“It'll be a darn shame if John ends up 
in [a] nursing home, because John’s 
career is just starting to take 
off... . Andina few years, odds are 
he could pay for all the attendants and 
medical treatments he needed. He 
wouldn’t need Social Security or 
Medicaid. But he’s not there yet.” 

Boule’s piece was sent to E&P by 
Deborah Levin (234 Hampton Dr., 
Venice, Calif. 90291), who represents 
Callahan. 








News service prints ‘Pet Peeves’ 


A booklet containing “pet editing 
peeves” has been compiled by the 
New York Times News Service. 

NYTNS executive editor Peggy 
Walsh said she asked editors at the 
news service’s subscribing papers to 
submit examples of writing, spelling, 
and usage errors — and she received 
numerous responses. 

Some of the submissions to Pet 
Peeves: A Collection of Editing 
Frustration included: 

@ “The redundant use of ‘new,’ as 
in ‘the economy created 500,000 new 
jobs last month.” As opposed to ‘old’ 
jobs?” — San Jose Mercury News 
assistant business editor Hal Kahn. 

@ “The car was ‘spotted’ on Main 
Street. | doubt there was a polka-dot 
car last seen heading south on Main 
Street” — San Diego Union food edi- 
tor Linda Susan Dudley. 

e “Among my pet peeves is the 
sexism of referring to grown-up 
females — by which I mean those 18 
and older — as girls” — Oceanside 
(Calif.) Blade-Citizen managing edi- 
tor Gregory Dennis. 

The above three examples hap- 
pened to be from California editors, 
but the booklet (available to NYTNS 
subscribers only) included contribu- 
tions from all over the U.S. 

Walsh said she was impressed with 
the volume and quality of the peeves 
submitted. “A lot of editors really do 
care about what they’re doing,” she 
commented. 

Responses are still coming in, 
Walsh added, and there may be a 


second booklet next year. Also, her 
weekly “Listening Post” column — 
in which NYTNS editors share ideas 
and suggest changes in the news ser- 
vice — now features a “Peeve of the 
Week.” 
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the attorney was guilty of a number of 
(Continued on page 62) 





These days readers have healthy 
appetites. That's why we've 
whipped up Vegetarian Views, a 
nourishing column. Our winning 
ways with greens could be just the 
garnish you need. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
free sample of our new fare, avail- 
able in our FOOD and in our 
HEALTH packages. Alaska, Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii and Canada, call 
collect (619) 293-1818. Get the 
package that ties up readership 
and revenues. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
non-felony transgressions — such as 
probably defaulting on a bank loan 
(see E&P, May 5) — earlier in the 
1980s. 

“He should suffer the full penalty 
of the law this time around,” said 
Rall, who noted that he doesn’t want 
Schwartzman to be in the position to 
hurt other creators in the future. 

Rall commented that he’s not sur- 
prised that Schwartzman might avoid 
jail because he is white and a white- 
collar professional. 

Now that the MCPO has made its 
decision, what is Schwartzman’s pro- 
fessional status as an attorney? This 
could not be determined because 
Dayton Bar Association executive 
director Sharron Cowley did not 
return E&P’s phone calls. 

Cowley had stated previously that 
the criminal conviction of an attorney 
immediately triggers an automatic 
suspension from practicing law in 
Ohio — after which the punishment 
can stay at suspension, increase to 
disbarment, or decrease to probation 
(see E&P, August 25). But Cowley 
wasn't sure about the professional 
penalty when a diversion situation is 
involved. 

Schwartzman could not be reached 
for comment. His Dayton phone num- 
ber has been disconnected for several 
months, and Pittsburgh directory 
assistance said an Arnold Schwartz- 
man number is “non-published at the 
customer’s request.” 


Cartoon exhibitions 


Exhibitions focusing on literacy, 
“Dennis the Menace,” and political 
cartoons are going on this month. 

Thirty-three cartoons promoting 
literacy are being displayed at Lever 
House, Park Ave. and 53rd St. in New 
York City, until October 22. 

Among the well-known creators 
contributing drawings is “Beetle 
Bailey”/“Hi and Lois” creator Mort 
Walker. The King Features Syndicate 
cartoonist organized the literacy proj- 
ect, which was introduced in Dallas 
last year (see E&P, October 21, 1989). 

Walker and a number of other syn- 
dicated cartoonists drew for and 
talked with the public during an 
October 10 reception at the Lever 
House show, which is sponsored by 
the Newspaper Features Council with 
participation by the Literacy Volun- 
teers of New York City. 

In other news, a number of well- 
known cartoonists from various syn- 
dicates did drawings showing their 
characters celebrating the 40th birth- 








day of “Dennis the Menace” by Hank 
Ketcham of North America Syndicate. 
These drawings are part of the 
“American Classics!” cartoon 
exhibition which appeared earlier this 
month in Morristown, N.J., and will 
come to Fashion Square Sherman 
Oaks in Sherman Oaks, Calif., 
October 18-21. 

Ketcham agreed to appear at each 
of the two locales, according to a 
recent Comics Buyer’s Guide article. 

And an exhibition of political car- 
toons dating from the 1800s to the 
1980s is being held until January 19 at 
the Fraunces Tavern Museum at 54 
Pearl St. in New York City. 

Accompanying the “Chronicles of 
Corruption” show is a lecture series. 
One of the speakers will be econom- 
ics/politics columnist Robert Reno of 
New York Newsday and the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate. 

The exhibition was organized by 
the Museum of American Political 
Life at the University of Hartford. 


‘Dick Tracy’ is axed 


Despite this year’s high-profile 
movie, “Dick Tracy” finished 35th 
among 38 comics in a recent Detroit 
Free Press reader poll. Now it is being 
dropped by the paper. 

Free Press features editor John 
Smyntek wrote in a September 30 
column that “Dick Tracy” — cur- 
rently done by Max Collins and Dick 
Locher of Tribune Media Services — 
had been in the Detroit paper since 
the 1930s. 

The survey — which drew 17,595 
responses (see E&P, September |) — 
also led the Free Press to pull 
“Brenda Starr” by Mary Schmich 
and Ramona Fradon of TMS, “In the 
Bleachers” by Steve Moore of TMS, 
and “Alex’s” by Peter Sinclair of 
King Features Syndicate. 

Replacing the four are “Suburban 
Cowgirls” by Janet Alfieri and Ed 
Colley of TMS, “Queen of the Uni- 
verse” by Sam Hurt of United Feature 
Syndicate, “Rubes” by Leigh Rubin 
of Creators Syndicate, and “Fox 
Trot” by Bill Amend of Universal 
Press Syndicate. 


Liberals and rightist 


A new publication which reprints 
the work of over three dozen syndi- 
cated liberal columnists and editorial 
cartoonists has started. 

Liberal Opinion Week is based at 
P.O. Box 468, Vinton, lowa 52349. 

A conservative columnist, William 


Pictured are Pogo Possum, Lucy Cas- 
well, Bill Crouch, Jr., and an 80-inch- 
long rattlesnake skin as the October 
19-21 ‘Pogofest’ approaches. The 
event will mark the opening of a re-cre- 
ation of ‘Pogo’ creator Walt Kelly's 
studio as a permanent exhibit in the 
Waycross/Ware County Heritage Cen- 
ter museum in Georgia. The exhibit will 
include things like Kelly’s drawing 
table as well as items amassed by the 
late cartoonist during his travels. Kelly 
received the snake skin during a trip to 
Waycross, which is the home of Okefe- 
nokee Swamp Park. Caswell is the cu- 
rator of Ohio State University’s Car- 
toon, Graphic, and Photographic Arts 
Research Library, which has a large 
‘Pogo’ collection. Crouch is the co-edi- 
tor of the ‘Phi Beta Pogo’ book, which is 
dedicated to Caswell. The current Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate-distributed 
version of ‘Pogo’ is done by Larry Doyle 
and Neal Sternecky, who will attend 
the ‘Pogofest’ along with Mrs. Walt 
Kelly. Six original ‘Pogo’ strips by Kelly 
will be auctioned off at the event. 








F. Buckley Jr. of Universal Press Syn- 
dicate, is retiring as editor-in-chief of 
the National Review. He founded the 
biweekly 35 years ago. 


On tv and the stage 


Columnist Dr. Joyce Brothers of 
King Features Syndicate played a 
judge on the October 7 episode of 
Married . . . With Children. 

Another King columnist, Calvin 
Trillin, is doing a one-man show at 
New York City’s American Place 
Theater until October 28. 


Roundup of recipes 


A roundup of 25 recipes for Christ- 
mas, Hanukkah, and New Year’s is 
being offered by Copley News Service. 

The recipes — some of which have 
color art — are by Copley food writ- 
ers Melanie Barnard, Rena Coyle, 
Carol Cutler, Brooke Dojny, Richard 
Nalley, and Kit Snedaker. 
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AFTER ALL, THERES TWO 
SIDES TO EVERY STORY! WHAT 
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"BIG NATE is like kids 
today. And, equally 
important, it appeals to 
the parents of those 
kids.” 

Bill Ketter 

Editor, The Patriot Ledger 
(Quincy, Mass.) 


"BIG NATE is very 
realistic but funny...it 
makes fun of things that 
really happen to kids my 
age." 

J.P,age 11 

Sixth grader 


For more information 
call Lisa Klem Wilson 
at 800-221-4816 

(in New York, 
212-692-3700) 

United Media Canada, 
800-668-4649 
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Recycle 
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least 1992, with the key being an 
improvement in ad linage. 

Tisdale contended that the new 
recycled newsprint capacity on line 
and coming on line is a “significant 
part of the solution to landfill 
decline.” 

He said the newsprint industry 
expects fiber-poor countries around 
the world to increase their demand for 
the superior quality fiber available 
from North America. 

In addition, he said, a myriad of 
other end uses for newsprint, ranging 
from cattle bedding to molded fiber 
cartons, will continue to be part of the 
solution. 





Shop talk 


(Continued from page 76) 





where those means of transportation 
are available. 

@ Limit the reporters’ assignments 
to those that can be obtained through 
local transit or over the telephone. 
This is probably the least desirable of 
the options because the news-gather- 
ing function is too important to news- 
papers’ credibility to be limited by 
something so trivial as how to get a 
reporter to the source of information 
and back. 


Arkansas Democrat 
food deal 


The Arkansas Democrat in Little 
Rock and the area’s biggest grocer, 
Harvest Foods, are expanding 
Harvest ads and fliers. 

Harvest has agreed to run at least 
four color pages in the Democrat 
every Sunday in the 26-county retail 
trade zone. In addition, Harvest’s ad 
inserts will be carried in the Demo- 
crat’s Wednesday food section in 
three counties and in the Democrat’s 
total-market-coverage product, Mar- 
ket Extra. 


Memorial dedicated 


Video documentary journalists Lee 
Shapiro and Jim Lindelof, three years 
after being killed in Afghanistan, were 
memorialized with a monument of 
stone and bronze in the Congressional 
Cemetery in Washington, D.C. 

Shapiro, who was 38, and Lindelof, 
30, were killed while filming a 
documentary on Afghanistan during 
the Soviet military occupation. 








New award honors 
editorial cartoons 


The National Press Foundation, 
Washington, D.C., has created a new 
award honoring outstanding work by 
an editorial cartoonist published in a 
newspaper or magazine in the United 
States. 

The Berryman Award is named for 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning father and 
son cartoonists. Father Clifford K. 
Berryman (1869-1949), who spent 
most of his career at the Washington 
Star and is cited as the creator of the 
“Teddy bear,” was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1944 for a cartoon on 
manpower mobilization. Son James 
T. Berryman (1902-1971) served as 
his father’s collaborator and later as 
his successor at the Star. He received 
the Pulitzer Prize for editorial car- 
tooning in 1950. 

The award has been endowed by 
Clifford Berryman’s daughter, Flor- 
ence Berryman, former art critic for 
the Washington Star. 

The competition is open to editorial 
cartoonists whose work was pub- 
lished in newspapers or magazines 
between Jan. | and Nov. 30, 1990. 
Entries must be received by the 
foundation no later than Dec. 15. 


FNN faces default 


Financial News Network Inc. is 
facing a default. 

The cable programmer is 47% owned 
by United Press International’s 
owner, Infotechnology Inc. 

The possible default on a $48.5 mil- 
lion line of credit hinged on a dispute 
with its auditors over whether FNN 
could capitalize over several years 
$28 million to develop FNN:Pro, a 
video business information service. 

FNN and Infotech stocks plunged 
in value on news of the predicament. 


Press hosts debate 


The Asbury Park (N.J.) Press was 
slated to co-sponsor with WWOR-TV 
a debate between Sen. Bill Bradley 
(D-N.J.) and his Republican challeng- 
er Christine Todd Whitman at the 
station’s studios in Secaucus, N.J. 

The candidates were to be ques- 
tioned before a live audience by 
Karen DeMasters of the Asbury Park 
Press; David Wald of the Star-Led- 
ger, Newark, N.J.; John McGowan of 
the Courier-Post, Cherry Hill, N.J.; 
and a news reporter from WWOR- 
TV, Channel 9. The television sta- 
tion’s anchor, Rolland Smith, was 
slated to serve as moderator. 








Review 


(Continued from page 4) 





Criticism of usage continued, but 
none of it achieved the authoritative 
status of Fowler. Oddly, no mention 
is made by the present Webster edi- 
tors of Frank O. Colby, the knowledg- 
able and clear-sighted writer of a syn- 
dicated newspaper feature a genera- 
tion ago that emerged in 1944 as The 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English. 

What will be the lasting effect, if 
any, of the new Webster work? Well, 
it seems likely to nudge usage in the 
direction of liberality and common 
sense. It should loosen the prejudices 
that have encrusted usage and help 
convince purists that the sky is not, 
after all, falling. 





Disabled 


(Continued from page 22) 





Cassidy also urged newspapers to 
offer professional staff assistance in 
graphics, writing, public relations and 
marketing. 

“Most adult illiterates see reading a 
newspaper as an unachievable goal,” 
she told publishers, “but it can be 
achieved if there is enough support at 
the local level.” 


First Amendment 
essay competition 


The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation 
and the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors are sponsoring a contest 
for student essays about the First 
Amendment. 

The competition, open to all high 
school students, will award $300 for 
first place, $200 for second place and 
$100 to 10 runners-up. Winning essays 
will be distributed to newspapers 
nationwide. 


N.Y. biweekly 
goes weekly 


Downtown Express, a free down- 
town-Manhattan biweekly paper in 
New York City, said it will become 
weekly on Oct. 17. 

Clay Felker, New York magazine 
founder and former Village Voice edi- 
tor, bought the Battery News in 1989 
and renamed it. Appearing on Wed- 
nesday and circulating.60,000 copies, 
the Express competes indirectly with 
the Voice, which costs $1. 
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It was not just media companies 
that slumped in value over the past 
year — the personal fortunes of some 
publishers collapsed dramatically as 
well. 

One measure of that is the just- 
released “Forbes 400” in which the 
business magazine estimates the 
wealth of America’s richest citizens. 

Last year, 72 of these 400 wealth- 
iest derived their fortunes principally 
from the media business. This year 
that number is just 40. 

Two of the most prominent drop- 
outs: Ralph Ingersoll 11, who this year 
abandoned entirely his largely junk 
bond-built American newspaper 
empire; and James Landon Knight, 
whose wealth dipped along with 
Knight-Ridder stock prices. 

Forbes also sharply cut its estimate 
of the wealth of a number of other 
press lords, including Rupert Mur- 
doch, whose fortune the magazine 
says plunged $600 million to $1.1 bil- 
lion. 

Still, newspapers and other media 
have been very, very good to a num- 
ber of people. 

Six of the top ten wealthiest derive 
all or most of their wealth from the 
media, the magazine says. 

Among them: Samuel I. and 
Donald E. Newhouse (with $2.6 bil- 
lion each); Barbara Cox Anthony and 
Anne Cox Chambers (also with $2.6 
billion each); and Warren Buffett, 
whose $3.34 billion fortune inludes a 
substantial investment in Capital 
Cities/ABC. 


Birmingham paper 
won't run ‘NC-17’ 
movie ads 


The Motion Picture Association of 
America’s attempt to remove the 
stigma of an X rating by replacing it 
with the NC-17 designation has hit its 
first advertising hurdle. 

In an editorial, the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News said it would publish 
neither ads nor reviews of films rated 
NC-17. The copyrighted designation 
means that children under 17 are 
barred from seeing the movie. 

MPAA created the NC-17 rating to 
ease the stigma attached to X-rated 
‘movies and to get around the policies 
at many newspapers which ban the 
advertising of X-rated movies. 
MPAA hopes that the new rating will 
not carry the stigma of the X, which 
has come to be synonymous with por- 
nographic films. 








Some big media execs are ‘Forbes 400’ dropouts 


Other media execs on the list 
include Donald W. Reynolds ($915 
million); Randolph A. Hearst and 
William Randolph Hearst Jr. ($860 


million each); Helen Copley ($630. 


million); Richard Scaife ($625 mil- 
lion); Roy Park ($510 million); and 
Peter Kalikow ($500 million). 


Murdoch strapped 


Moody’s Investors Service is con- 
sidering a downgrade of ratings of 
$1.7 billion of News Corp.’s debt. 

The New York-based investment 


rating service said its review will 


focus on News Corp.’s “ability to 
sustain an appropriate level of liquid- 
ity and financial flexibility in view of 
increasingly restrictive global finan- 
cial markets, declining asset values 
for media properties and the outlook 
for weakening operating margins in 
the media and entertanment indus- 
tries.” 

News Corp., the Australian-based 
news and entertainment conglom- 
erate headed by Rupert Murdoch, 
reported its debt as of June 30 was 
$8.3 billion. 

Ratings under review include 
bonds issued by News Corp. subsid- 
iaries around the world. They include 
senior debt rated at Ba2, subordi- 
nated debt at Ba3 and preferred stock 
at ba3. 

James Platt, News Corp.’s U.S. 
investor relations executive, said the 
issues under review are “a relatively 


small part of the debt. We hope to: 


Globe is wired 


The Boston Globe has established 
24-hour sports and business informa- 
tion services using 900 telephone 
numbers. 

Separate ventures with Sports 
Illustrated magazine and the Asso- 
ciated Press began the first week in 
October. 

The Boston Globe/Sports Illus- 
trated Sports Hotline is the first such 
collaboration between the magazine 
and a major newspaper. It costs 79¢ a 
minute to call in and select sports 
news and scores at 1-900-988-3838. 

The Boston Globe Business Hotline 
charges 95¢ a minute for stock quotes 
and business news. It is reached by 
dialing 1-900-990-9900 and then enter- 
ing the Globe’s code, 105. 

Callers select information they 
want by pressing phone keys and 
charges are billed on their phone bills. 








Also, Malcolm Borg ($400 million); 
Mark Goodson ($400 million); Wil- 
liam S. Morris II] ($380 million); 
Katharine Graham ($370 million); 
Harry H. Hoiles and Mary Jane 
Hoiles Hardie ($375 million each); 
Dean Lesher ($350 million) and 
Donald E. Graham ($260 million). 


meet with Moody’s in the next few 
weeks to discuss their review. How- 
ever, we are not concerned.” 

A credit crunch at News Corp. has 
sent its stock prices into a tailspin. 

News Corp. prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange have lost more 
than one-third of their value in less 
than a month, falling from $18 to $11 
per American depositary receipt. 
ADRs are proxy notes for foreign 
stock. 

News Corp. disclosed that its cur- 
rent loans grew by a factor of six in the 
last year. 


NSN will 
broadcast ESP 


Dallas-based Newspaper Satellite 
Network, which delivers weekly 
training and informational program- 
ming to North American newspapers 
via satellite, will rebroadcast “ESP 
°90” to its affiliates on Nov. 7 and 9 in 
cooperation with the Rochester Insti- 
tute of Technology and the Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

The videoconference, “ESP °90: 
Electronic Still Photography Into the 
Future,” includes two three-hour ses- 
sions. The first, “Pictures to Press,” 
defines electronic photography, iden- 
tifies its uses and explains the tech- 
nology, showing ways to move pic- 
tures, text, illustrations and page lay- 
outs into prepress environments. 


The second session, “Your Per- 
sonal Computer: An Electronic Dark- 
room,” compares conventional 
chemical and newer electronic dark- 
rooms. It introduces electronic 
methods for printing images, showing 
results from ink jet printers, laser 
printers and film recorders. 


The programs feature Douglas 
Ford Rea, associate professor at 
RIT’s College of Graphic Arts and 
Photography and head of E.s.p.r.i.t., 
a publication that tests new ideas in 
visual communication and technol- 
ogy. 
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Classified Advertising 


11 W. 19th Street, NY, NY 10011 


PHONE (212) 675-4380 
FAX (212) 929-1259 





FEATURES 


AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





AUTOMOTIVE 


PUZZLES 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





‘UNDER THE HOOD, an established 
weekly column. Automotive questions 
and answers with a good dose of humor. 
Examples on request. 9828 W. Belfair 
Val. Rd., Bremerton, WA 98312 (206) 
478-7350. 





HUMOR 





IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
oye laugh and keep them coming back 
or more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 


A Good Laugh 

Makes A Good 
Life 

COBY’S 





in 








PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


ADD A TOUCH of eloquence and wit to 
your op-ed page. Weekly, 750-word 
column on public affairs from a truly 
unique perspective. Marc Desmond, 
419 16th St., Brooklyn, NY 11215; 
phone (718) 788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


FREE SYNDICATED PUZZLES 
- Your Paper Earns $$$$ - 
SCRAMBL-GRAM INC. 
1772 State Road 
Cuyahoga Falls, OH 44223 
(216) 923-2397 
Our 20th Year 




















PUZZLE FEATURES SYNDICATE 
Daily and Sunday Crossword Puzzles 
24515 California Ave. #12 Hemet, CA 

92343 Phone (714) 926-4843. 





THE WITZZLE CO. Daily / Sunday Math 
Puzzles. Other free Puzzles Available. 
Box 831853, Richardson, TX 
75083-1853. Phone (214) 234-6161. 





- TODAY’S NEWS IN A PUZZLE - 
Daily & Sunday Wordsearch Puzzles 
ee Communications, Inc. 

PO Box 414 Batavia, IL 60510 
(708) 879-8828 Fax (708) 879-8868 





READER/PROMOTIONS 


FREE CAMERA READY FEATURES 
FROM PR HOME ECONOMISTS 





Readers love these helpful fillers on 
food, health, homemaking, car care and 
safety, tax tips and more from the PR 
departments of trade associations, 
companies and government. Available 
as repro proofs or diskettes. 


Aiways free, edit as you wish to build 
readership, create business for advertis- 
ers, save your time so instead of writing 
fillers, you can spend maximum time on 
local stories. 


Let us send you samples of our work so 
you can decide for yourself whether 
these are top quaiity fillers. 


Phone Chris Godfrey at Featurettes 
North American Precis Syndicate, Inc., 
1-(800)-222-5551. 





SENIOR HEALTH 


“Senior Clinic.”. AMERICA’S ONLY 
doctor written column on Senior Health. 
“Excellent reader response” Rochester 
(NY) Democrat & Chronicle. Now in 8th 
year. Weekly, 600 words. Samples, 
rates-- Frank Macinnis, M.D., HFM 
Literary Enterprises, PO Box 307, 
EDMONTON, Alberta, Canada T5J 2J7. 
(403) 472-5555. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
insurance, corporate and 


ciation, p 
personal worth. Sensible fees. 


Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 


932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 





NEWSPAPER BROKERS 





“Ist in RESULTS” 
JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pegasus, i - 150 
Dallas, Texas 7523 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669- 1469 





Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 


JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Phone (614) 889-9747 
FAX (614) 889-2659 


JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 





FAX (205) 566-0170 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 








MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 








BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road 


Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 


Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 








BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 


professional, 


(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 


or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 


FL 34630. No obligation of course. 


Michael D. Lindsey 
Media Consultants, Inc. 


PO Box 650 
nee WY 82331 (307) ng 8177 
OR 3465 S. Oleander D 
_ Chandler, AZ 85248 (602) 899- 3698 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 





215 — Dr., = 101 


Destin, FL 3254 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837- 4040 





BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 





BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consultant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684- 3987 





Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 





Advertising, exclusive dealership. Net 

$40 - 50K yearly. No inventory, mini- 

mum overhead. We train and consult. 
1- (800) 330-0808. 


Publish our quarterly video movie guide 
in your community. Great part time 
opportunity for experienced ad sales 
person. Minimum investment. Cineman 
Syndicate, (914) 692-4572. 


FINANCING 


Tired of Videos? People with no hands- 
on-experience? Many years in the busi- 
ness from mailroom to owning my own 
paper’s with plenty of hard knocks along 
the way qualifies me to be your consul- 
tants. Jim (303) 841-4087, J.M.A. 
Consultants, 8102 Windwood Way, 
Parker, CO 80134. 














C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


The most popular labor- 
saving 

device is still money 
Phyllis George 
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C. PETER JORGENSEN 
Media Consultants & Associates 
Representing newspapers in New 
England and the Northeast. Brokers, 
Appraisers, Consultants. Call for 
brochure. (617) 643- gu 4 Water 
St., Arlington, MA 0217 


Fournier Media Service Inc. 
Appraisal@BrokerageeConsulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 











FREE NEWSPAPER @ — 
Brokerage - Appraisa 
John T. Cribb (406) 266- 4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


SHOPPER-NEWSPAPER BROKER 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Specializing in shopper brokerage 


Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


Award-winning independent Anglo/ 
Jewish Weekly circulated in Western 
Massachusetts upscale, suburban + 
Ivy league cities and towns. Established 
in 1945 and modernized 6 years ago; 
small but profitable with good earnings 
potential. Contact Charles Bennett, 
Publisher, Federal Lane, Wilbraham, 
MA 01095. (413) 596-4765. 




















Hn pgm NEWSPAPERS 
000 4 nsp, press, bidg. 
8 nsp, Gross $2.5M 
COASTAL, 3 nsp. 
800,000 3 nsp, press 
240,000 Mountains 
MEL HODELL / JACK BATES 
Newspaper Brokers 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440/FAX 714-624-8852 
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$1,900 
1,850,000 
925,000 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 


———————————— 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 





BUY BUYS 


TENNESSEE/KENTUCKY - Package of 
two paid weeklies with combined circu- 
lation of 3,200. Nice quarters. 
Assumables available to qualified 


buyers. 
$150,000. 


TENNESSEE - Strong weekly in growin 
market. Operators want to retire. 3,60 
paid circulation. 

$350,000. 


DEEP-SOUTH - Quality real estate 
magazines in major metropolitan areas. 
,150,000. 


CALL ABOUT OTHERS. 
Jim Hall Media Services 


PO Box 
Troy, Alabama 36081 
(205) 566-7198 


ESTABLISHED GROWING SHOPPER 
ready to become weekly newspaper 
located in California’s dynamic central 
coast. Annual volume = $950K, price 


= $975K. 
PROFITABLE MOM & POP weekly in 
beautiful rural community. $130,000 
buys newspaper and building. 
N.W. SUBURBAN WEEKLY in hot retail 
market now grossing $425,000 and 
gong. selling below gross. 

AUGER MEDIA SERVICE 

PO Box 643 
Raymond, WA 98577 
(206) 942-2661 


Florida Publisher needs $, will consider 
all cash offers for small east coast 
weekly, $350,000 gross. Box 4923, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Florida tourist publication with strong 
distribution through hotels around 
Disney/Universal. Solid year-around ad 
base with rapid distribution growth. 
Gross $197,000 price $135,000. 
Excellent terms for qualified buyer. 
(407) 897-4827. 


INVESTOR - active or inactive - wanted 
for 14-year-old senior citizen monthly 
newspaper in Zone 1; possible buyout. 
PO Box 284, Lynn, MA 01903. 


MOVE TO TEXAS. Send for list of 
publisher financed newspapers. Bill 
Berger, ATN Inc., 1801 Exposition, 
Austin, TX 78703. (512) 476-3950. 


New York, Suffolk County. Paid circula- 
tion weekly. Established 30 years, solid 
base. $85,000. Will consider working 
(sales) partner. 

Mr. Frank (516) 681-1626. 


Oregon ee near Portland. Scenic 
area. $50,000 down. If you're working 
hard already, why not own your own and 
build some equity. Joe Davis (503) 
873-7342. 























Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a cwetation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Eaitor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 





PERSONALS 





BOB SHEREFKIN of Michigan 
Call BUK of Ohio 
(216) 243-2940 





INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


CIRCULATION SERVICES 


Acclaimed Automated Affordable 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
The Telemarketing Leader. 

For brochure and information 
call 1-(800) 247-2338. 


CIRCULATION III 
Now Selling Coast to Coast 
(214) 352-1123 
John Dinan --- John Lyons 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 

is now available in the U.S.A 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 


LEVIS NATIONAL, INC. 
“WE DELIVER MORE 
HOMES TO YOUR NEWSPAPER” 

For over two decades, LEVIS NATION- 
AL, INC. has served more newspapers 
than any other circulation telemarketing 
firm in the country. Backed by technol- 
ogy’s latest computer-assisted market- 
ing systems, LEVIS stands ready to help 
your newspaper reach its circulation 


goals 
Call (201) 263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE PHONE ROOM INC. 


“Gold Starts” 
1 (800) 836-8140 























NEWSPRINT CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 
NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS INC. 


Specializing in revenue span 
consultation and training, with over 3 
years experience, for small dailies and 
non-dailies. Available by the day, week, 
or month. 


Moody C. Hamrick 
(501) 982-5682 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 





MAILROOM 





GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 





NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 





DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 





EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 





CAMERA & DARKROOM 





SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


COAPOSING 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. IBM 
= —— Nancy Jacobsen (415) 











MAILROOM 


Adjustoveyor Truck Loader Stewart- 
Glapat Model 920D. Units adjust to 
length/loading heights. Full Extension 
20’-5” 1985 Vintage. EXCELLENT 
CONDITION. 

Fax: (502) 635-2641. 

Phone: (502) 635-2603. 








VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 


as | 
Regardless of the size of your newspap- 
er, we can supply you with a steady flow 
of new start orders at the pace YOU 
want! Try us for a week and see! All 
zones! 
ASK US, — OUR RESPONSE 
WILL BE, 


“YES! WE CAN!” 
(216) 434-4466 
PRO STARTS 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, beautiful 
community near sea coast and lake - 
weekly newspaper, 15,000 circulation. 
Current = approximatel $300,000. 
Iliness forces sale. $250,000, price 
negotiable. Terms available. Karl Wray, 
Newspaper Broker, 2420 South Ola 
Vista, San Clemente, CA 92672. (714) 
492-5241. 


Southern California (N. San Diego 
County) 9 year money making and still 
rowing publication. 1989 $280K, 
990 $300K plus. ne, (619) 
944-5669 ext. 179. 772 | Camino 
Real #179, Carlsbad, CA 92009. 


eee ym with shopper near 
Oregon. Computerized. 
$56 0¢0. PO Box 7714, Eugene, OR 








We hope that, when the 
insects take over the world, 
they will remember with 
gratitude how we took them 
along on all our picnics. 
Bill Vaughan 


SLS1000 


®@ 8 into 2 configuration 

© Center opening device 

© Product monitoring 
system 

@ Two years old 


Call Roger Miller 
(513) 278-2651 














1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 











coca ene is the 
enemy of progress. 
Dave Stutman 
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REMINDER: 
Deadline for line ads, 


extensions and cancellations: 
Tuesday, 12 noon (EST) 
for the current week’s issue. 














NEWSPRINT 
Roto News-HiBrites-SCA&B-LWC 
One Source-All Grades 
FIBREWEB INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
Contact: Bill Anderson 
Ph 203-866-6290:Fax 203-855-0255 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


11” x 17” PostScript Laser Printers, 
960 x 480 dpi! Prints 12 tabloid size 
pgs./min., 70K duty cycle per month. 
includes 35 fonts, only $24,950! Call 
PC Graphics today! A division of. 

BOB WEBER, INC. (216) 831-0480. 
FAX. (216) 831-1628. 


Mycro-Tek Ad Touch display ad — 
machine, operational, $2,00 
Compuscan Alpha OCR scanner with 
Mycro-Tek hookup, operational, best 
offer. (405) 341-2121, ask for Ed. 














PRESSES 


_ _ 22-3/4" HEATSET 
5 Unit Solna, 2 pasters $65,000 
4 Unit Hantscho, 2 Butlers $90,000 
6 Unit ATF, 2 Butlers $220,000 
GRAP. MACH. SLS. (815) 648-4611. 








4 unit News King web press with KJ6 
folder. 60 HP drive clean press. 
Stacked units. Good price. Clipper 
Publications, Bountiful, UT. (801) 
295-2251. 


8 unit color King web press with KJ8 
folder. 75 HP. Ran newspapers. Good 
condition. 50” roll stands, 25M per 
hour. Clipper Publications, Bountiful, 
UT. (801) 295-2251. 


Available immediately, 1982 4-unit 
Goss Community w/SC folder, used only 
in weekly operation, excellent condi- 
tion, Bob, (318) 322-3161. 











GOSS 
8-Unit Community, with sc folder & 
u.f.-1980 
2-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 
Add-on SSC Community unit 1978 
7-Unit “1000” series Urbanite w/u.f. 
7-Unit “700” series Urbanite w/u.f. 
3-Unit 500 Series Urbanite 
HARRIS/COTTRELL 
7-Unit double-width Harris N-1600, 
excellent condition 
4-Unit Harris V15D - 1984 vintage, 
excellent mech. cond. 
5-Unit Harris/Cottrell V22 w/JF1 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1974 JF7 
4-Unit Harris V-15A 1973 with JF7 
JF7 folders and add-on units 


wkly. 


KING 
8-Unit/2-folder News King, w/KJ8As, 
1984 


4-Unit News King, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 


MISC. 
4-Unit Web Leader, 1982 vintage-avail. 
now 
Count-O-Veyors, inserters, ribbon deck, 
press drives, ink pumps, gluers and 
more. 

ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
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Use this han y order form to order: 

1991 EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE (Published Oct., 1990) 

1990 EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEAR BOOK (Published March, 1990) 

Please send me: 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER MARKET GUIDE 

Exclusive data on U.S. and Canadian newspaper markets. 

_] 1991 Edition $80 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $72.00 each = 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number of copies 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER YEARBOOK - Encyclopedia of the newspaper industry. 

_] 1990 Edition $70 per copy () Bulk orders 5 or more $63.00 each 
(U.S. and Canada) $90 per copy outside U.S. & Canada Number 


Name 
Company 
Nature of Business 


Address 


i —————————— 
Payment must accompanying Market Guide and Year Book orders. 


New York State residents add applicable sales tax. 





Editor & Publisher 
Circulation Department 


11 West 19th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011-4234 
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PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 





- CARY Autopasters 

- ENKEL/AMAL Splicers 

- HARRIS M1000 presses 

- METRO 2:1 folder #3104 

- URBANITE U1054 & SU1709 


folders 
- 150 HP Motor & Controller 


“Please let us know if you are selling 
your SSC Community or Urbanite 
press.” 


TAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL: (414) 377-9422 
FAX: (414) 377-3655 





GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 





HOE COLORMATIC PRESS. 
8 units. Four color humps. Combination 
folder 3-2 - 2-1. 22 3/4” C.O. or can be 
converted to 22”. 7 45” RTP’s. 
GOSS Mark II 

8 units. 1 color deck. Two color humps. 
8 40” or 42” RTP’s. Double imperial 
3-2 folder. 22 3/4” C.0. or can be 
—s to 22”. 

ortheast Industries, Inc. 
(213) Mee. 4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


Press 22 3/4” 





GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Urbanite 900 series 7 units, 1 
folder, R/s 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-6 units, 1976, JF-7 folder 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-6 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


REBUILT GOSS COMMUNITY 


Immediate delivery 4 units, SC folder, 
60 H.P. Drive. Can also sell up to 8 
units, 1 or 2 SC folders. As complete 
presses or as add on components. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
170 Kinnelon Road 
Kinnelon, NJ 07405 
(201) 492-8877 





Run your ad for 
12, 26 or 52 issues 
to increase awareness 
while benefitting from 
our low 
contract rates. 
For more information 
just call us at: 
(212) 675-4380 











WEB OFFSET PRESSES 


8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 

2-SC-Folder 

5-Unit Harris V-25, 

JF-4 Folder Avail. November, can be 
seen running 

6-Unit V-15A JF-7 Folder 

— Goss Suburban 1000 Series SC 

older 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-4 folder, 
1/2, 1/4 D.P. 

1 Harris V-22 unit completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

3 Harris V-25 as add-on units 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
= press, 22-3/4” by 36” double- 
width 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
259 GREAT HILL RD. 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723-0928 Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax-(4C7) 330-7556 








It’s simple. For any Goss® press we’ve 
ever made, we can supply any replace- 
ment part you'll ever need. And 85 
percent of parts orders are shipped 
within 48 hours. 

You can contact us anytime, every day 
of the year, by phone, fax or telex. And 
we can get a Goss replacement part 


to you any-where in the world. Simple— 
So Call for our brochure. Customer 
Parts, Rockwell Graphic Systems, 
Rockwell International Corporation, 

| Continental U.S.: (800) 323-1200. 
Illinois, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada: 
(708) 850-5600. Fax: (708) 
850-5763. Telex: 190156. 





A Rockwell International 


..where science gets down to business 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 





Used Coin - Operated 
Tabloid Newsracks 
(204) 759-2644. 





HELP 
WANTED 





ACADEMIC 





DEAN 
COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
AND MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


The University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, invites applications and 
nominations for Dean of the College of 
Journalism and Mass Communications. 
The Dean is responsible for providing 
leadership and helping focus the teach- 
ing, research and service missions of 
the College, for representing the 
College’s interests to a wide range of 
professional constituencies and for 
administration of the College with a full- 
time faculty of 32, a support staff of 12 
and a budget of more than $2 million a 
year. 


The College has well-established under- 
graduate programs in advertising, publ- 
tc relations, news-editorial and broad- 
casting, and a master’s program. A 
proposal to begin a doctoral program 
has been granted preliminary approval. 
Plans are well underway for construc- 
tion of a new, $13.2 million state-of- 
the-art building. 


The successful candidate should have: 


@ Strong academic credentials and a 
record of achievement commensurate 
with appointment as a tenured full 
professor in the College 

@ A clear commitment to undergraduate 
education, graduate education and 
scholary research--to academic excel- 
lence and to high professional 
standards--in the fields of journalism 
and mass communication 

@ An ability to articulate effectively the 
College’s mission to students, facul- 
ty, the legislature and other decision- 
making bodies, alumni, and leaders 
of the mass communications 
industries 

@ Proven administrative experience and 
an ability to generate private suppcit 
for the College and its programs. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLI- 
NA is a nine-campus, fully-accredited, 
state-supported institution with about 
26,000 students on the Columbia 
campus. 


CONDITIONS: Appointment date July 
1, 1991. Salary fully competitive with 
other top schools of journalism/mass 
communications throughout the coun- 
try. oy deadlines if December 
10, 1990. Applicants should send a 
letter expressing interest, educational 
philosophy and leadership style; a 
complete resume, and names of three 
references to: 


Dr. Ronald T. Farrar 
Chair, Dean Search Committee 
College of Journalism 
And Mass Communications 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, SC 29208 
(803) 777-2817 


An Affirmative Action, Equal Opportuni- 
ty Employer. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate Schoo! of Journalism of 
Columbia University invites applica- 
tions and nominations for senior and 
junior faculty positions in print and 
broadcast journalism for the 
1991-1992 academic year. These one 
year renewable and tenure-track posi- 
tions will be filled from the ranks of 
distinguished professionals with an 
interest in teaching and research. The 
School is an Equal Opportunity Affirma- 
tive Action Employer and especially 
encourages applications from minori- 
ties and women. Send letter, vita and 
three references to: Committee on 
Faculty Appointments, Graduate School 
of Journalism, Columbia University, 
New York, NY 10027. 





Ithaca College-Roy H. Park School of 
Communications, tenure-eligible posi- 
tion in print journalism beginning 
August 15, 1991. Successful candi- 
date must offer courses in print journal- 


ism including newswriting and report- | 


ing, editing and related specialties. 
Ph.D. preferred, Masters degree in jour- 
nalism or other appropriate field 
combined with successful teaching 
and/or professional experience. Rank is 
open, depending upon Print Journalism 
Search Committee, Roy H. Park School 
of Communications, Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, NY 14850 (607) 274-3242. 
Screening will begin December 1, 1990 
and will continue until the position is 
filled. Ithaca College is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employ- 
er. Women and minorities are encour- 
aged to apply. 





Nicholls State University is seeking four 
faculty members starting fall 1991 in 
Advertising, Broadcast Journalism, 
Print Journalism and Public Relations. 
All positions are tenure-track positions. 
Salary and rank are open. Applicants 
should have a Ph.D. or be ABD and have 
teaching and research ability. Profes- 
sional experience is desirable. Nicholls 
has 200 Journalism majors. It is 
located 60 miles southwest of New 
Orleans in the culturally rich Cajun- 
Creole, plantation country of Louisiana 
just a short distance from the beaches 
of the Gulf of Mexico. Deadline for 
applying is Dec. 1, 1990. Submit a 
letter of application, vita and three 
references to Dr. E. Joseph Broussard, 
Head, Department of Communication, 
Nicholls State University, Thibodaux, 
LA 70310. Nicholls is an equal oppor- 
tunity, affirmative action ernployer. 





The Michigan State University School of 
Journalism seeks applications for a 
tenure-track assistant professor to 
teach at B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. levels in 
accredited news-editorial program. 
Available September 1991. Doctorate 
and professional media experience 
required. Salary competitive. Applic- 
ants must demonstrate strong interest 
in reasearch and teaching, with special- 
ities in international press systems and 
broadcast news; other specialities 
considered. University-approved public 
service expected. Send credentials and 
three letters of recommendation to 
Search Committee, School of Journal- 
ism, MSU, East Lansing, Ml 
48824-1212. Deadline: Dec. 14. MSU 
is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opport- 
unity Institution. 








What a man is is the basis 
of what he dreams and 
thinks, 

accepts and rejects, feels 
and perceives. 

John Mason Brown 





PENN STATE- 
UNIVERSITY PARK CAMPUS 
FACULTY POSITIONS- 


The Schoo! of Communications at Penn 
State seeks tenure-track and fixed-term 
faculty members, with the ability to 
contribute to the broad intellectual and/ 
or creative life of an interdisciplinary 
communications school, for the 
academic year 1991-92. The School 
offers five undergraduate programs 
leading to the B.A. in Advertising, 
Broadcast/Cable, Film and Video, Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communications. At 
present, the School offers an M.A. in 
communications, an M.F.A. in film and 
video and participates in an intercollege 
Ph.D. program. Total enrollment in the 
School has grown three-fold since 
1986. Normal teaching load is five 
courses per year. There are more than 
50 full-time equivalent faculty. Found- 
ed in 1855, Penn State offers 172 
baccalaureate and 25 associate degree 
majors throughout the system and 
enrolls more than 37,000 students at 
University Park and an additional 
32,000 enrolled at 21 other locations. 


JOURNALISM. The journalism program 
seeks faculty members for at least three 
tenure-track positions. At least two 
positions will be in print journalism, 


with the successful candidates able to 


teach news editing, plus newswriting 
and related courses. At least one posi- 
tion will be in broadcast journalism. 
Preferred candidates will have signific- 
ant professional experience, plus 
demonstrated ability to teach profes- 
sional courses and one or more academ- 
ic specialties, particularly law and 
history. Rank and salary will be 
commensurate with qualifications. 


Send a letter describing qualifications/ 
position interest, resume and the 
names of three references to: 


Brian Winston, Dean 
ox J-1 
Penn State School 
of Communications 
123 S. Burrowes Street 
302 James Building 
University Park, PA 16801 


Applications received by December 15, 
1990, will be assured of consideration. 
However, applications will be consid- 
ered until positions are filled. 


AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
WOMEN AND MINORITIES ARE 
ENCOURAGED TO APPLY. 


University of Florida 





Photojournalism position, assistant or 
associate professor, at the College of 
Journalism & Communications at the 
University of Florida. Master's degree 
and minimum five years experience 
preferred. Nine-month, tenure-track 
position with possibility of summer 
employment. Salary competitive 
depending on qualifications. Starting 
date August 1991. Persons especially 
interested in new photo technologies 
are urged to apply. College enrolls 50 
photo majors and offers excellent facili- 
ties. Applications must be postmarked 
by Dec. 7, 1990. Send letter of applica- 
tion, vita and three professional or 
academic reference letters to Dr. Jon 
Roosenraad, chair, Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Florida, Gainesvil- 
le, FL 32611. UF is an AA/EEO employ- 
er. Photographs and portfolio materials 
will not be returned unless accompan- 
ied by a postage-paid envelope. 





E&P Employment 
Zone Chart 
on page 75. 





Tenure-track position available, begin- 
ning August 1991, in the following 
area: Specialist in Journalism, to teach 
news-editorial.and mass media courses. 
Masters degree in journalism and 
professional experience required; Ph.D. 
and teaching experience preferred. 
EEO-AA. Application deadline: Febru- 
ary 10, 1990. Send dossier, tran- 
scripts, and letters of recommendation 
to Jeffery L. L. Johnson, Search 
Committee, Chairman, Department of 
English, College of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, SC 29424. 





ACCOUNTING 
CONTROLLER 





Periodical publishing company seeks 
controller with minimum of ten years 
hands-on experience. Supervise staff of 
five. Computer comfortable. Benefits. 
Zone 4. Send resume and salary 
requirements to: Controller, c/o Bob 
Frey, 5110 Eisenhower Bivd., Tampa, 
FL 33634. 


CORPORATE ACCOUNTANT 





Swift Newspapers Inc. is seeking a 
degreed accountant with newspaper 
and computer experience for the corpo- 
rate office in Carson City, Nevada. 
Tasks will include assisting with the 
conversion of the DP systems, develop- 
ing and maintaining accounting proce- 
dures, field audit, general ledger, taxes, 
etc. CPA beneficial but not required. 
Excellent benefits including 401K and 
Cafeteria plan. Send resumes to Arne 
Hoel, PO Box 628, Carson City, NV 
89702. 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
GENERAL MANAGER 





General Manager for a growing 17,000 
circ., award-winning daily, part of a 
major newspaper group in a growth 
market of the San Francisco Bay Area. 


The candidate should have at least 10 
years of newspaper publishing experi- 
ence with demonstrated general 
management skills. The role requires 
one who has been a leader within a 
publication, who has had leadership 
involvement in the community and 
experience in a challenging competitive 
environment. 


Because of the group operation, inter- 
personal skills in working with peers is 
an essential part of the role, Resume to: 
Lesher Commnications, Inc 
PO Box 5088 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
Attention: Judy/Personnel 


PUBLISHER 





Outstanding oppportunity available for 
hands-on publisher at fastest growing 
regional magazine group in Florida. 
Must have extensive advertising sales 
experience, ability to develop innovative 
marketing strategies, knowledge of 
production process and strong financial 
skills. Experience with a regional, city 
or special interest consumer magazine a 
plus. Base salary plus performance 
bonus. Send’ resume to Box 4940, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLISHER 





Experienced publisher sought for 
regional group of established weeklies. 
Candidate must have demonstrated 
leadership ability and a proven record of 
advancement and bottom-line results in 
a multi-product environment. Strong 
marketing, sales development and 
financial skills a must. Base salary plus 
performance bonus. Send resume in 
confidence to Box 4941, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 13, 1990 











E&P Classified 





“It’s Your 
People-To-People 
Meeting Place 


Find your editor, advertising manager, art- 
ist, sales representative, circulation man- 
ager, public relations or production person 
with an ad in Epirror & PUBLISHER. We 
reach the working journalists you want to 
reach, every week...113,000 strong. 


Rates and order form in Classified section. 
All mail and calls go to: Epiror & Pus- 
LISHER, 11 West 19% St., New York, NY 
10011, (212) 675-4380. 


hi 


When you need Classified, 
we're here—every week! 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVERTISING 





HUMAN RESOURCES 


Mid-sized midwestern metro has open- 
ng for a proven professional to direct 
HR function with special emphasis on 
training and development and labor 
relations. The successful candidate 
must have degree and chief spokes- 
person experience. 


This is a great opportunity for an innova- 
tive self-starter to make a difference in 
a changing environment. 


Send resume and salary histiory to Box 
4954, Editor & Publisher. 


We are an Equal Opportunity Employer. 


ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 








Challenging, competitive Florida mark- 
et. Minimum three years experience as 
ad director, classified or retail manager 
required. Successful candidate will 
have a current record of accomplish- 
ments; demonstrated leadership, moti- 
vation and training skills; and a tena- 
cious desire to achieve goals. 


Reply in confidence to: 


The New York Times Regional 
Newspaper Group 
Advertising Director Search 
Box 4919, Editor & Publisher 





ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Lansing Michigan area community 
newspaper/shopper group seeks an 
experienced manager to lead our adver- 
tising sales staff in our growing mark- 
ets. The ideal candidate will have 
exceptional communication skills and a 
proven record of success in sales 
growth, training and innovation. We 
offer a competitive salary and benefits 
package and an opportunity for career 
advancement in the nationally- 
recognized suburban publications 
network of our parent company. Send 
resume with salary requirements to: 
Peter Cantine, General Manager, 
Community Newspapers, 219 S. Bridge 
Street, Grand Ledge, MI 48837. 


Advertising Director for 7,400 circula- 
tion daily owned by small group. Lots of 
opportunity for right person. Resume to 
Ann Kennett, Parsons Sun, PO Box 
836, Parsons, KS 67357. 








ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

If you are looking for a challenge and an 
opportunity to grow, we have a position 
for you. We are a 40,000 circulation 
newspaper located in the southeast. We 
are looking for an experienced advertis- 
ing executive familiar with all areas of 
retail and classified advertising. This 
individual must be a hands-on exper- 
ienced manager who is creative, 
promotion-minded, community- 
oriented and has the sales and people 
skills to motivate and strengthen our 
sales team. Send resume and salary 
history to Box 4937, Editor & 
Publisher. 





NEBRASKA-ILLINOIS: 
Replace retiring successful account 
executive selling feature sponsors for 
50,000 year old leading company in its 
field. Travel established four state area 
renewing and sellling new accounts. 
Self-motivated person can shed hassals 
of daily newspaper operation while 
enjoying working with ad departments. 
Write Box 4931, Editor & Publisher. 





Working partner for established 30 year 
old weekly in Suffolk County, NY. Take 
over sales responsibilities as you earn 
salary plus equity position. 

Mr. Frank (516) 681-1626. 





MARKETING DIRECTOR 


We're a group of seven weekly newspap- 
ers, circulation totaling 54,000, look- 
ing for a person to play a maior role in 
the leadership of the Retail and Classi- 
fied departments, as well as sell 
commercial printing. If you are suffo- 
cating in a bureaucratic newspaper 
environment, this position can provide 
the creative freedom to experiment and 
grow. Our philosophy permits bright 
people to try and succeed. You'll be part 
of a remarkable top management team 
in an equally remarkable company of 
dedicated team-players. 

Send resume, including compensation 
history, to: 

Robert S. Millis, Publisher, HVPC, PO 
Box 1139, New Milford, CT 06776. 
Fax: (203) 354-2645. 





ART/GRAPHICS 
Graphic Designer, Macintosh 





The Fresno Bee is looking for a Macin- 
tosh artist to round out a seven-member 
-art department. Macs to go around and 
a broadsheet setter on the way to show 
our commitment to news graphics. 
Project pagination is just around the 
corner. Now we need a person to 
become our main infograhics specialist 
and grow with us. A redesign is under- 
way as well as presses. Fresno is Califor- 
nia’s fastest growing (and only afford- 
able) city. Contact David Owens, Art 
Director, The Fresno Bee, 1626 E St., 
Fresno, CA 93786. (209) 441-6293. 





CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, great oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive, tireless mana- 
ger. 25,000, 7 day newspaper in beaut- 
iful Western New York. Only the career 
minded and ambitious need apply. 
Send resume to Box 4944, Editor & 
Publisher. 








CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 
31,000 daily needs aggressive, sales 
minded individual to lead our depart- 
ment. Our market is growing and we 
should be too. We are a family-owned 
newspaper in western PA. We offer 
outstanding wage and benefits pack- 
age. Send resume with salary history to 
The Butler Eagle, PO Box 271, Butler, 
PA 16003. Attn: Ron Vodenichar. 





Circulation Management 


Madison Newspapers, Inc., publisher of 
The Capital Times and Wisconsin State 
Journal, is seeking a Circulation Sales 
Manager and Circulation Manager. The 
Sales Manager will develop and coordi- 
nate marketing sales and promotions for 
the two papers. Requirements for the 
position are minimum of three years 
experience in newspaper sales, back- 
ground in market promotions, proven 
ability in sales training and staff motiva- 
tion, and excellent organization and 
time management skills. The Circula- 
tion Manager will provide leadership 
and direction for home delivery circula- 
tion staff and participate as a key 
member in broad areas of circulation 
management. Applicants must have a 
well rounded background in all phases 
of circulation. A good track record as 
manager with emphasis on skills in 
motivating and training, knowledge of 
budgeting and planning and minimum 
of three years management experience. 
Applicants are encouraged to promptly 
respond with resume and cover letter 
detailing work history, accomplish- 
ments and salary history to: Human 
Resources Dept., Circulation Manage- 
ment, Madison Newspapers, Inc., PO 
Box 8056, Madison, WI 53708. Affir- 
mative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





DATA PROCESSING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





Want to stay in the technology fast lane 
but tires of the metro fast lane? West 
coast newspaper bringing state-of-the- 
art products to market seeks individual 
with excellent people skills and RPGIlI, 
C and OS/2 programming experience. 
Exposure to INSI software packages a 
plus. Keep your skills on the cutting 
edge and your quality of life exception- 
al. Salary based on experience. Send 
resume to Personnel, Tribune, Publish- 
ing Co., 505 C Street, Lewiston, ID 
83501. 





EDITORIAL 
ART CRITIC 


The Plain Dealer, Ohio's largest news- 
paper, is seeking an art critic who can 
provide in-depth coverage of the grow- 
ing local art scene, thoughtful and 
insightful previews, features and 
commentary. Candidates must have at 
ieast five years experience covering the 
visual arts. 


Send resume and art samples to Maxine 
L. Lynch, Managing Editor/Personnel, 
The Plain Dealer, 1801 Superior 
Avenue, Cleveland, OH 44114. 


ARTS WRITER WANTED 





Small afternoon newspaper in the Caro- 
linas seeks feature writer to concentrate 
primarily on expanding arts coverage, 
especially new performing arts center. 
Responsibilities will also include gener- 
al features. Will look at talented rookie 
or writer with several years of experi- 
ence. Send cover letter, resume and 
clips to Box 4953, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 





Mid-sized Mississippi daily offers excel- 
lent middie-management opportunity 
for talented, ambitious editor/writer as 
assistant city editor. Excellent benefits 
package. Can pay up to $25,000 to 
start, depending on experience. Send 
resume, clips and tearsheets to Box 
4946, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR - 
FEATURES 





Our award-winning 48,000 circulation 
daily seeks a key newsroom leader to 
supervise feature section writers and 
coverage of health, arts & entertain- 
ment and religion. Will also participate 
in weekend news desk rotation. Muske- 
gon is the largest city along the west 
Michigan shoreline in the heart of a 
recreation wonderland. “Quality of life” 
is a given. So is equal opportunity. 
Contact: news editor Paul Keep, The 
Muskegon Chronicle, 981 Third Street, 
Muskegon, MI 49443. 


ASSISTANT BUSINESS EDITOR 





The Oregonian seeks a top-flight Assis- 
tant Business Editor to help direct busi- 
ness coverage. Must have strong busi- 
ness knowledge, editing skills, people 
skills and creative energy. If you know 
your way around a balance sheet and a 
13D, and if you know your way around 
structuring and writing a compelling 
business story, you may be just who 
we're looking for. Experience in putting 
out a daily Metropolitan Business 
Section is preferred, but not required. 
Salary and company-paid benefits are 
tops in the industry. Apply to Personnel 
Director, The Oregonian, 1320 SW 
Broadway, Portland, OR 97201. Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


Award winning daily needs an exper- 
ienced newsperson as an assistant to 
managing editor. Job entails both news 
reporting and desk work. This is a 
9,500 circulation paper in bustling N. 
Central Ohio city. Cail or write Jack 
Brown, Norwalk Reflector, PQ Box 71, 
Norwalk, OH 44857. Tel. (419) 
668-3771. 
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Assistant editor needed for 5-day daily 
in Lakeport, California. Winning candi- 
date will possess excellent judgment 
and grammar skills. Must be able to edit 
for style and content, and handle pres- 
sure deadline. Great opportunity for 
proven winner at a weekly. Night work, 
must have newspaper experience. Send 
resume, clips, references to Michael 
Molligan, PO Box 849, Lakeport, CA 
95453 or fax to (707) 263-0600. 





Award-winning Knight-Ridder sports 
staff in hometown of Penn State’s 
Nittany Lions seeks all-around copy 
editor/reporter ready to take on the chal- 
lenges of the 90’s. At least two years 
experience required. Send resume, 
brief autobiography, and examples of 
writing and layout to: Dwight Kier, 
Sports Editor, Centre Daily Times, PO 
Box 89, State College, PA 16804. EOE. 


BUSINESS REPORTER 





The Plain Dealer, Ohio’s largest news- 
paper with a daily circulation of 
465,000, is seeking business reporters 
with experience in the coverage of 
personal and general business issues. 
Openings are available in The PD's 
Washington and Columbus Bureaus. 
Candidates must have a minumim of 
four years experience on a daily busi- 
ness section and have the ability to 
analyze financial information. 


Send resume and work samples to 
Maxine L. Lynch, Managing Editor/ 
Personnel, The Plain Dealer, 1801 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, OH 
44114. 





BUSINESS EDITOR 


The Tahoe Daily Tribune, a 10,000 
circulation daily, is seeking an aggres- 
sive and talented editor to take charge 
of the newspaper's business section. 
Job entails producing local business 
news stories and layout of three busi- 
ness sections weekly, including an 
expanding Sunday section. Applicant 
should be able to work independently. 
Send resume and clips to John Stearns, 
managing editor, Tahoe = Tribune, 
PO Box 1358, South Lake Tahoe, CA 


95705. 





CITY EDITOR - We're looking for an 
energetic and experienced editor. Local 
news is our — focus. City editor 
will be responsible for a comprehensive 
city report daily. Must possess strong 
news judgement, communication skills, 
competitive spirit and commitment to 
community journalism. We're a quality- 
conscious Connecticut a.m. that serves 
a metropolitan population of 300,000. 
Send cover letter, clips and resume to: 
Robert Veillette, managing editor, The 
Waterbury Republican, 389 Meadow 
St., Waterbury, CT 06722. 


CITY EDITOR: The newly designed 
afternoon Las Vegas SUN seeks an 
editor to lead a talented local news 
staff. Do you have a minimum five years 
of editing and reporting experience, 
people skills, and a flair for hard-hitting 
enterprise projects? Apply to: Sandra 
Thompson, Managing Editor, Las Vegas 
SUN, 121 S. Martin L. King Bivd., Las 
Vegas, NV 89106. 


COPY EDITORS move up quickly at The 
Stockton Record, which is located 
between the mountains and ocean an 
hour and a half from San Francisco. 
Promotions are creating two openings 
on our news/copy desk. Previous copye- 
diting, layout experience preferred. In 
return we offer top pay and good bene- 
fits. Send work samples, resume and 
references to Philip Bookman, Execu- 
tive Editor, at 530 East Market St., 
Stockton, CA 95202. No phone calls, 
please. 











COPY EDITOR 

Small daily in northeastern Maryland 
has opening for experienced copy editor 
or reporter ready to move up. Must be 
able to work 4-midnight shift, Sunday 
through Thursday. Send resume and 
several clippings to: Donald C. Herring, 
Editor, The Cecil Whig, 601 Bridge St., 
Elkton, MD 21921. No phone calls, 
please. 





COPY EDITOR 


The Plain Dealer, Ohio’s largest news- 
paper with a daily circulation of 
465,000, is seeking experienced copy 
editors. Applicants should have accu- 
rate copy editing skills, with a flair for 
writing succint headlines. Layout and 
pagination experience desired. Candi- 
dates must have three years or more of 
copy desk experience. Excellent salary 
and fringe benefits. 


Please call Rosemary Kovacs, Managin 
Editor/Producion, at (216) 344-4879 
or write her at The Plain Dealer, 1801 
mst a Avenue, Cleveland, OH 


Editor in chief wanted to direct staff of 
award-winning magazine journalists 
and designers. Minimum six years 
experience as working journalist; editor- 
ial management experience preferred. 
Milwaukee Magazine, circulation 
50,000, is a monthly known for aggres- 
sive reporting and cutting-edge 
graphics. Seeks creative, intelligent 
editor with clear vision of a regional 
publication’s role in civic dialog. 
Milwaukee Magazine is a division of 
Quad/Graphics. Send letter, resume 
and samples of your work to: Judith 
Woodburn, Milwaukee Magazine, 312 
E. Buffalo St., Milwaukee, WI 53202. 


EDITOR - Come to paradise. Western 
Pacific Island of Guam in the booming 
Pacific Rim area. Editor of weekly TV 
listings magazine covering local enter- 
tainment and business news as well. 
20K + circulation. Excellent salary, 
long term opportunity and benefit pack- 
age for the right person. Send resume, 
salary history and samples of work to: 
Harrison Flora, Vice President, Western 
Systems, Inc., PO Box 4344, Agana, 
Guam 96910. 








DEPUTY CITY EDITOR 


Want to play a 7; role in building local 
news coverage? We're a 46,000-circu- 
lation daily that needs an experienced 
editor to run the night desk, direct 19 
reporters and make sure copy is crisp, 
tight and accurate. Management skills 
essential. Paper is fully paginated. 
We’re just 50 miles from Kansas City. 
Send resume and samples to George J. 
Lockwood, Executive Editor, St. Joseph 
News-Press/Gazette, Box 29, St. 
Joseph, MO 64502. 


EASTERN EUROPE law and business 
news correspondents needed in Eastern 
Europe who write well in English. Write 
EE Times, 5th Floor, 1401 Wilson 
Boulevard, Arlington, VA 22209. Know- 
ledge of local language useful. 


EDITORIAL ART DIRECTOR 








Looking for someone with minimum 5 
years experience directing editorial art 
staff. Must be experienced with infor- 
mation graphics, illustration, page 
layout and design. 


Needs to be highly motivated, self- 
started with vast amounts of enthu- 
siasm and creativity. Ability to meet 
deadlines and other challenges a must. 


Contact: 
Paul Jenkins 
Managing Editor 
The Anchorage Times 
PO Box 100040 
Anchorage, AK 99510-0040 


EDITOR 
Southern California weekly newspaper 
is looking for an editor to lead our news 
staff and to report on community news. 
Call Ken Smith at (714) 845-9564 for 
information. 


EDITOR/WRITER 








Versatility required. Weekly entertain- 
ment trade publication. Send resume 
to: A. Schnieders, 1930 Century Park 
West, Los Angeles, CA 90067. 


EDITORIAL PAGE WRITER 





State of the art a.m. newspaper serving 
Northwest Indiana/Southeast Chicago 
suburbs seeks experienced editorial 
writer. Must be strong wordsmith with 
analytical mind. Good research skills 
needed. Help build a quality editorial 
section, involving readers with the 
newspaper. Write William ay ooh 
Executive Editor, THE TIMES, 601 
45th Ave., Munster, IN 46321. Send 
resume, writing samples and 
references. 





EDITOR 

For the Lemoore Advance, part of a 
weekly newspaper group serving Califor- 
nia’s growing Central Valley. Lemoore is 
a lovely town of 14,000 located just an 
hour or two from the ocean and from the 
high Sierra. To learn more about our 
town and our newspaper, call Ron 
Meinke at (209) 924-5361. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 
Progressive south Florida daily needs 
writer with non-traditional ideas to 
translate local, regional issues into solid 
editorials, columns aimed at straying 
readers. Experience required. C. 
Randall Murray, The News, PO Box 
580, Boca Raton, FL 33429. 








Entertainment/Features Writer for 2 
new papers being launched in 
Savannah, GA and Los Angeles by well- 
known group. Send strong music and 
features writing samples. Need aggres- 
sive, well organized person. 16K salary. 
Our alumni are very well-known. Good 
Times, Box 303, Roslyn, NY 11576. 





ENVIRONMENTAL REPORTER 


The Tahoe Daily Tribune, a 10,000 
circulation daily, is seeking an aggres- 
sive, experienced and intelligent repor- 
ter to cover complex and frequently 
volatile issues surrounding Lake 
Tahoe's endangered environment. Must 
have the ability to tackle hard science 
and translate it into crisp, readable 
copy. Send resume and clips to John 
Stearns, managing editor, Tahoe Daily 
Tribune, PO Box 1358, South Lake 
Tahoe, CA 95705. 





CLASSIFIED 


The Industry's 
Meeting Place. 


11 West 19" St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(212) 675-4380 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 13, 1990 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER 

Wanted immediately to join award- 
winning editorial staff of nine on issues- 
oriented paid circulation quality weekly 
in desirable eastern Long Island 
community. Professional reporting 
experience required. Send letter, 
resume, clips to Editor, The South 
Hampton Press, Box 1207, South 
Hampton, NY 11968. 


Half Year On, Half Year Off 

Self starting editor needed for small 
alternative-type newspaper on New 
Jersey Shore. Published weekly 
between Memorial Day and Labor Day, 
and monthly the rest of the year. 
Responsible for all aspects of the 
editorial content of paper. Proficiency 
with Macintosh desktop publishing a 
must. Send resume, clips and salary 
requirements to The Beach Reader and 
News, PO Box 69, Lavallette, NJ 
08735. 








JOIN OUR COPY DESK in a beautiful, 
affordable Northwest city. Our 100,000 
circulation AM paper is filling a mid- 
level vacancy on its copy desk and 
accepting applications for possible 
1991 openings. Send resume and letter 
to: News Editor, The Spokesman- 
Review, W. 999 Riverside, Spokane, 
WA 99201. Deadline: October 29. 


LAW REPORTER 





The Miami Review needs a seasoned 


journalist to cover the courts and the ° 


law in an area where the Overtown riots, 
cocaine cops and massive frauds are 
everyday courtroom occurences. 

The ability to write analytically and 
authoritatively is critical. You'll deal 
with some of the nation’s best-known 


lawyers and cover some cutting-edge . 


issues. You'll also participate in a cable 
television venture being launched by 
our parent company. We want excel- 
lence, and we'll pay for it: Our salaries 
are as competitive with the major metro 
dailies as our coverage. 

The Miami Review is a daily reporting 
on law, business, finance and real 
estate. We’re aggressive, tough, 
respected and established. Send your 
resume and clips to Noreen Marcus, 
associate editor, The Miami Review, 
100 N.E. Seventh St., Miami, FL 
33132. 





LIFESTYLE REPORTER 


THE GASTON GAZETTE, a 45,000 
circulation daily in Gastonia, NC seeks 
dynamic feature reporter for its award- 
winning Lifestyle staff. If you can cover 
anything from a homecoming to a 
hayride and do it with flair, let us hear 
from you. Experience with television 
and film reviewing a definite plus. 


Resumes to: Heather Hay, Lifestyle 
Editor, THE GASTON GAZETTE, PO 
Box 1538, Gastonia, NC 28053. 


LIFESTYLE LAYOUT/REPORTER 
Do you enjoy laying out creative Lifes- 
tyle pages? You're just what we’re look- 
ing for! The Gaston Gazette, an award- 
winning 45,000 circulation daily, seeks 
a self-starter for its five-person Lifestyle 
staff Pagination skills a plus, but if you 
have the layout and writing-skills, we 
will train. Resumes to: Heather Hay, LS 
Editor, The Gaston Gazette, PO Box 
1538, Gaston, NC 28053. 


MANAGING EDITOR for a 32,000-cir- 
culation weekly agricultural newspaper 
serving Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Northern California. Supervises a staff 
of 10 plus several stringers. Job 
requires reporting, editing, managerial 
and agriculture journalism experience. 
Submit letter, resumes, samples of 
journalism to: Editor Mike Forrester, 
Capital Press, PO Box 2048, Salem, OR 
97308. (503) 364-4431. 











| 


MANAGING EDITOR 


We are an A.M. daily newspaper search- 
ing for a Managing Editor with the 
potential to move into the Editor's posi- 
tion. Prior experience demonstrating 
strong newsroom management skills is 
a prerequisite, and should include daily 
and long-term news, financial and staff 
planning. 


Located in Zone Three, our mid-sized 
city offers numerous cultural, social 
and sporting opportunities, excellent 
access by road and air, a reasonable 
housing market and a good social 
‘system. 


We offer a competitive salary and bene- 
fits package. 

Interested persons should apply in 
confidence to Box 4948, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MILITARY REPORTER 





Air Force Times, a prize-winning inde- 
pendent newspaper with a worldwide 
circulation of more than 90,000 seeks 
aggressive first-rate reporter wit at least 
two years experience to cover news of 
interest to Air Force people, with 
special emphasis on military personnel 
policy and programs. Opportunity to do 
substantive enterprise reporting and 
cover breaking news on national issues. 
Position is based in the Washington, 
D.C. area with some travel required. 


The Times Journal Company offers 
competitive salary and an excellent 
benefits package. Please send resume 
and three clips to: 


Editor - Air Force Times 
The Times Journal Company 
6883 Commercial Drive 
Springfield, VA 22159 
M/F/H/V 


MANAGING EDITOR 


For 55,000 + South California boating 
publication. Five-seven years experi- 
ence, boating legislation, feature arti- 
cles & industry knowledge a must. 
Direct staff, manage freelancers, edit 
copy, plan issues. Growing national 
company. Send resume, clips & salary 
requirements to The Log Newspapers, 
3045 Rosecrans Street, # 300, San 
Diego, CA 92110 Attn: Publisher. 








NEWS EDITOR 


WINDY CITY TIMES, Chicago’s Lisagor 
Award-winning gay and lesbian news- 
weekly (20,000 + circulation) is seek- 
ing an experienced journalist/editor to 
oversee our news department. Duties 
include assigning and editing approxi- 
mately 8-10 news stories per week, 2-3 
columns and our letters section, as well 
as writing our weekly editorial. An ideal 
candidate would be an outgoing indivi- 
dual with strong copy editing skills. 
Strong visual skills a plus. Work in a 
comfortable Lincoln Park office on 
a, North Side with a friendly 
staff of twenty. Starting salary: 
$25,000 - $30,000 depending on 
experience. Excellent benefits. Please 
send cover letter and resume, along 
with minimum of three writing samples, 
to Publisher, WINDY CITY TIMES, 970 
West Montana, Chicago, IL 60614. An 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 





News Editor 


North Carolina afternoon daily seeks 
creative editor with strong layout and 
headline skills. Should excell in clean- 
ing up copy and making deadlines. 
Send resume, references and salary 
requirements to Robert Roule, Manag- 
ing Editor, The Daily Record, PO Box 
1448, Dunn, NC 28335. 





News Editor wanted for aggressive 
50,000 Zone 2 daily. Must have first- 
rate editing and design skills and ample 
personal charisma to revitalize our copy 
desk. Daily editing experience mandat- 
ory. Tearsheets, resume, letter and 
salary history to Box 4952, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PHOTO EDITOR 
Award-winning Michigan newspaper in 
Big Ten college town Is seeking a photo 
editor to lead and direct a five-person 
photo staff. We’re looking for a strong 
shooter with management experience 
who knows how to get the best results - 
from images on film through camera 
and platemaking. We need someone 
who can work with transparency color 
and has the technical background to 
usher us into the electronic darkroom 
age. Please reply, by Nov. 9, with 
resume, portfolio and three consecutive 
copies of current newspaper to: Richard 
W. Fitzgerald, Metropolitan Editor, The 
Ann Arbor News, PO Box 1147, Ann 
Arbor, MI 48106-1147. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST/ 
PUBLICATIONS EDITOR 
Challenging position now available with 
a large, Catholic, direct mail fund rais- 
ing and religious publishing organiza- 
tion. Duties include news letter and 
publication idea development and 
layout, copywriting, photography, edit- 
ing, and author contact. We prefer appl- 
icants with journalism degree, previous 
writing and photography experience and 
current knowledge of the Catholic 
church. This position is ideal for the 
person with fresh ideas and an enthu- 
siastic attitude who is called to a full 
time ministry/career. Excellent benefits 
and stimulating work environment. 
Must be willing to relocate and/or near 
Memphis, TN. Send resume, salary 
requirements and samples of work to 

Box 4911, Editor & Publisher. 









































ORDER YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION 


TO EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
Use the convenient bind-in card in or write: 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 13, 1990 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


SALES 





POLICE REPORTER: Take advantage of 
a great news town at the Odessa Ameri- 
can, a Pulitzer Prize-winning West 
Texas daily with a reputation for aggres- 
sive reporting. Must be eager to cover 
the police beat. Applicants with at least 
one year professional experience 
preferred or will consider a determined 
rookie. Send resume and 10 clips to 
City Editor Kristi Glissmeyer, PO Box 
2952, Odessa, TX 79760. 





PREPS OPENING 


Small p.m. daily newspaper in the Caro- 
linas looking for an aggressive preps 
writer to produce solid package of high 
school sports stories each week. 
Assignments will also include some 
college coverage and back-up desk 
work. Competitive news environment. 
Please send cover letter, resume and 
clips to: Box 4939, Editor & Publisher. 





Preps Opening 


Small PM daily newspaper in the Caroli- 
nas looking for Copy Editor to layout 
Sports Section. Competitive news envi- 
ronment. Please send cover letter, 
resume and clips to: Box 4943, Editor 
& Publisher. 





REPORTERS ~ 

Looking for a challenge in a tough, 
competitive environment? Gutsy, fast- 
paced 30,000-circulation daily seeks 
aggressive, hard-news-oriented repor- 
ters for municipal beats. Send clips and 
resume to Kathleen Hopkins, city 
editor, The Daily Journal, 295 N. Broad 
St., Elizabeth, NJ 07207. (No phone 
calls.) 








DIRECTOR 
MARKETING RESEARCH 
Director of Marketing Research in a 
smal! growing Minnesota research 
firm. Responsibilities include 
designing and planning projects, 
analyzing data, writing up detailed 
findings, synthesizing a wide range of 
information, and communicating con- 
clusions in language clients can 

understand easily. 
Familiarity with the newspaper busi- 
ness is essential, as are high levels of 








TWO REPORTERS, entry level with 
weekly publications group in Fort Myers 
and Sanibell. Some sports. Resume and 
clips to: William Doolittle, The Island 
Reporter, Box 809, Sanibel, FL 33957. 





Universal desk - editing, layout and 
design; full color, pagination, electronic 
darkroom; 42,000 a.m. Southern daily. 
Box 4924, Editor & Publisher. 





UNDERWRITER FULLTIME/PARTIME 
If you are an ace journalist - can get to 
the heart of a story, ask the right ques- 
tions, and then put it all together to 
move nearly 5.5 million women readers 
- come talk to us. First though, send 
your resume to Esther Davidowitz, 
Senior Features Editor, 270 Sylvan 
Ave., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 





We're a 31,000 circulation daily in the 
west that expects to soon have an open- 
ing for an experienced daily reporter to 
cover city hall. We want someone who is 
quick and aggressive. He or she must be 
able to find the significance behind the 
bureaucratese and turn it into meaning- 
fui copy. The person we're looking for 
will be able to handle breaking news on 
a daily basis and, at the same time, 
produce major stories regularly. Three 
to five years daily experience is an abso- 
lute minimum; please don’t apply 
unless you have it. If you do, and want a 
challenging job in a beautiful location, 
send resume, clips, references and 
salary history to Box 4917, Editor & 
Publisher. 





We are a medium-size suburban daily 
battling two big city newspapers for 
readers. We pack our pages with a mix 
of community news and features. We 
need an enthusiastic, aggressive assis- 
tant Managing Editor to help develop 
sense of humor and refine our commun- 
ity coverage. Send resumes and clips to 
Karen E. Pope, Managing Editor, The 
Macomb Daily, 67 Cass Avenue, Mount 
Clemens, Michigan 48043. Phone 
(313) 469-4510. 
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motivation and commitment, creativ- 
ity, and the ability to juggle many 
projects simultaneously. The position 
requires client contact, strong presen- 
tation skills, and some travel. 

Salary is negotiable and commensu- 
rate with experience. Qualified applic- 
ants send resume to: MDA Consulting 
Group, Inc., 1300 International Centre, 
920 Second Ave. South, Minneapolis, 


MN 55402 AAWEEO. 


ASSISTANT PRODUCTION MANAGER 
McCormick ses mtg a commercial 
four color web offset printing plant, has 
an immediate opening for an exper- 
ienced assistant production manager. 
In addition to possessing technical 
knowledge in prepress, press and 
bindery operations. You must exhibit a 
high degree of people management 
skills. Competitive salary, complete 
package of employee benefits and 
excellent working conditions. Send 
resume To Joy L. Williford, Employee 
Benefits Manager, PO Box 7558, Alex- 
andria, LA 71306. 














Choose a job you love and 
you will never have to work 
a day in your life. 
Confucius 





Send E&P BOX REPLIES 
to: 
Editor & Publisher 
Classified Ad Dept. 
11 West 19th St. 
New York, NY 10011 
(Please clearly indicate the 
box no. you are responding to.) 
COMPOSITION MANAGER 





Southern Florida group of 20 weekly 
papers seeks high energy manager. 
Must have strong supervisory skills, 
familiarity with Macintosh a plus. 
Experience in producing multiple 
products with multiple deadlines neces- 
sary. Send resume to Scott Patterson, 
601 Fairway Drive, Deerfield Beach, FL 
33334. 


ELECTRONIC FIELD TECHNICIAN & 
FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 
GMA, the leading supplier of Intergrated Inserting Systems to 


the newspaper industry, has immediate professional open- 
ings due to the increased demand from the newspaper indus- 


try for GMA products. 


ELECTRONIC FIELD TECHNICIAN 


Responsibilities include system trouble-shooting, production 
start-ups and customer training. Successful candidate will 
have worked as an Electrical/Electronic technician for two 
years, have working knowledge of electrical components and 
demonstrated skill in use of standard tools and test equip- 
ment. Two years experience in industrial DC drives is 
required. Knowledge and experience of PLC’s a plus. 


FIELD SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES 


Excellent oppertunities exist for qualified Field Service 
Representatives throughout the U.S., Canada and Europe. 
You will be responsible for installation and training of person- 
nel on mailroom inserting equipment. Individuals must have 
experience in installing and operating machinery. Heavy 
mechanical and light electrical/electronics background 


necessary. 


Please forward your resume to: 


GMA 
2980 Avenue B 
Bethlehem, PA 18017 
Attn: Carol S. Trout 
Manager, Human Resources 








REGIONAL SALES 


The Bakersfield Califorinian, a highly 
respected mid-size paper has an imme- 
diate opening for a regional account 
representative. Successful candidate 
will have newspaper and/or media 
experience, major accounts back- 
ground, good communication skills, 
computer basics and ad layout experi- 
ence. Budgeting and sales presentation 
skills vital. College degree in Business 
Marketing, Advertising preferred. 
Experience in lieu of degree will be 
considered. Contact The Bakersfield 
Californian, Human Resources, PO Box 
440, Bakersfield, CA 93302. EEO,M/F. 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL MANAGER 
SALES DOWN? 

Need a proven leader who can increase 
sales and profit in a down market?... 
Solution Cail (612) 933-1141-Today! | 
offer hands-on results on daily, weekly, 
Sunday and shopper publications in 
metro and suburban markets; solid 
experience with proven performance 
record, excellent references. To start 
"91 with a “bang”. 

Call:(612) 933-1141-Today! 











Los Angeles based General Manager of 
city/regional and national magazines, 
newspapers, etc. available. Andy Ozols, 
(818) 709-2913. 





ADVERTISING 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


GM of weeklies wants to return to dail- 
ies as Ad Director/Retail Manager. 15 
years of experience in Advertising and 
Circulation. Exceilent Marketeer. Has 
experience in competitive environ- 
ments. BA degree. 


This individual is available for place- 
ment at NO cost. The fee has been paid 
by his present employer. If interested in 
obtaining more information, please 
contact 


GOOD NEWS 
Suite 245 North 
Alpine Center 
Bettendorf, IA 52722 
(319) 359-4877 FAX (319) 359-8539 


JOURNALISM SCHOOL GRADUATE 
ADVERTISING SEQUENCE, exper- 
ienced in persuasive copy, medium- 
format photography and four-color 
layouts, wishes to sell by commission at 
Southern daily or weekly. Experience 
includes twenty years and $7 million 
total budget at lowa thrift and loan. For 
resume, please send business card to 
Bill McCusker, 2018 Hawthorne 
Avenue, West, Apartment 2, Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55404. Phone (612) 
374-3278. 








CIRCULATION 


32 years experience. All phases of 
circulation, from carrier, motor routes 
and distributors to district manager. 
Will relocate - (419) 843-4248. 


CIRCULATION BUILDING “hands-on” 
Circulation Manager, computer, mail- 
room wise, successful promoter seeks 
same U.S. post. MATURE Publishers 
contact Garry Sadler (815) 842-3619. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 

At small daily, ready to take next step in 
career, desires move to medium or large 
daily. Solid and successful background 
with initiative to get things done. Seek- 
ing organization committed to a good 
product and good people. Willing to 
relocate for right opportunity and chal- 
lenge. Write Box 4942, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE EDITOR 


For nine years, from associate editor to 
marketing director to managing editor 
and editor-in-chief, I've done it all for a 
group of special-interest consumer 
titles. Maybe | can do something for 
you. I’m looking for a long-term 
commitment, not a quick fling. Box 
4910, Editor & Publisher. 





EDITORIAL 
Award winning sports editor seeks same 
on small market daily in Indiana. Have 
2 1/2 years experience (photo-layout). 
Proven pro ready to bring your local 
Par - out of the doldrums call (317) 
856-4786. 
A Nolan Ryan of business- ! 
feature writing seeks slot with 
major metro daily. Have 
awards to justify serious con- 
sideration. For opportunity, 
will travel. 
Box 4947, Editor & Publisher. 














Award-winning agriculture reporter/ 
editor seeks position on Midwest daily 
or agriculture magazine. Know row 
crops, cattle, environmental issues. 
Call (314) 335-3941. 























Experienced business reporter/editor 
seeks spot on New Jersey newspaper. 
Call Dean at (718) 251-8683. 


Environment and Energy News Writer: 
10-year, Washington-based journalist with 
expeitioe s sand energy issues 
on federal, state and local levels available on 
retainer or for special projects. Creative, 
accurate, timely. Call or write: 

Dennis Melamed, 1661 Crescent PI., NW., Ste. 
101, Washington, DC 20009; 

(202) 232-1464. ; 


























No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.25 per insertion for box service. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 


Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 





FEATURES WRITER 
- Inquisitive journalist with experience 
as general assignment reporter for daily 
and editor of start-up weekly seeks posi- 
tion as features writer. Box 4951, 
Editor & Publisher. 


—— sports editor, 3 years on 
100,000 daily, seeks top or assistant 
job on metro. 

Box 4949, Editor & Publisher. 


PERSIAN GULF REPORTER 
Experienced U.S. journalist based out 
of Amman and Cairo can provide daily 
stories on Iraqi conflict. Box 4950, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Reporter, fours years experience, seeks 
spot on daily in Zones 1, 2 and 5. Call 
Vincent (516) 661-8297 or (516) 
249-7171. 





SPORTSWRITER - dedicated veteran 


-Boston area journalist seeks position. 


Seasoned professional in prep and pro. 
Loyal to the profession. Willing to work 
hard. Box 4955, Editor & Publisher. 





TIRED OF THE 
PENTAGON RUNAROUND? 
Experienced, Washington-based 
defense writer available on a freelance 
basis to bolster your publication’s mili- 
tary coverage. Full press credentials. 
Excellent DoD sources worldwide. 
(202) 364-8496. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE WRITER 
Heavy on consumerism. Diversified arti- 
cles. 400-1000 words. Author of 
“Consumers’ Dilemma”. Samuel P. 
Levine, 42367 Cosmic Dr., Temecula, 
CA 92390. 


VERSATILE FREELANCE WRITER with 
solid newspaper/magazine staff experi- 
ence seeks challenging, fun assign- 
ments. Elizabeth V. Mooney, 100-10 
Ascan Avenue, Forest Hills, NY 11375; 
(718) 261-6385. 














PRODUCTION/TECH 





Hard-working, creative sports writer 
seeks employment. Two years experi- 
ence as correspondent for major metro- 
politan daily. Will relocate. (303) 
44 73 





INTERNATIONAL - Writer/editor, exper- 
ience abroad. Knowledge of German, 
French, Spanish. Education ranging 
from business to art, seeks position. 
(818) 246-2712. 





Mid size daily with heavy commercial 
printing. A dynamic leader with excel- 
lent people management and technical 
skills, who can produce a top quality 
product on-time with minimum waste. 
Box 4852, Editor & Publisher. 


Newspaper and commercial 25 years, 
as V.P. Operations, Project Manager, 
Production Director, Union, Non-Union 
- 25 to 400 Personnel. Box 5907, 
Hudson, FL 34667. 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By Laurence Alexander 


Many newspapers today seeking 
interns and entry-level reporters 
would like these newcomers to the 
business to have a quality education 
from a respected university, a collec- 
tion of well-written and documented 
clips, a modicum of newsroom 
experience — and an operating auto- 
mobile. 

Judging by the newspaper inquiries 
and job notices I receive through the 
department of journalism at Temple 
University, potential candidates, for 
any of these job opportunities at small 
and medium-sized newspapers, who 
do not have a car need not apply. 

This is indeed unfortunate when 
one considers that while all of the 
other job criteria tend to focus on 
bona fide qualifications for maintain- 
ing standards within the profession, 
the need for an automobile seems to 
bear only on a young person’s access 
to a car or ability to afford one. 

What makes those ads so repulsive 
is that they imply to aspiring young 
journalists that if they have no car or 
immediate access to one, they can 
forget about getting off to a successful 
start to a career in journalism. 

In addition, use of the auto criterion 
permits editors to screen out some of 
the most qualified applicants without 
even a superficial check of the applic- 
ants’ credentials through interviews 
or application reviews. 





(Alexander, a former newspaper 
reporter, is an assistant professor of 
communications in the journalism 
department of Temple University.) 
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Get your copy of 


AdNews 


- Australia’s big marketing, advertising and 
media magazine. 

Each fortnight you'll benefit from Ad News’ in- 
cisive reporting on Australasian events, oppor- 
tunities and trends which could help or affect your 
business. 








| To: Ad News, 17-21 Bellevue Street, 

| _ Surry Hills, N.S.W., 2010, Australia —_| 
YES! Please send me AD NEWS for one 

| s year - 26 issues. | enclose my 

| bankdraft in Australian currency for Aust. $128. | 

| Name: 

| Address: 




















Some of the same newspapers that 
discriminate on the basis of an auto- 
mobile give lip-service to a commit- 
ment to helping increase the numbers 
of minorities in the field of journalism. 

As aclassroom teacher and student 
adviser, I see up close many of the 
obstacles that a number of these stu- 
dents overcome to succeed. Lacking 
in family wealth, many are not permit- 
ted the luxury of a car. For them, just 
becoming first-generation degree- 
holders is tough enough. If plumbers 
and painters can give apprentices a 
car, why should we do any less for the 
cub reporter? Are we any less profes- 
sional? 

In truth, I fear that the car require- 
ment, unlike the need for education, 
clips and experience, may be per- 





Helping newspaper reporters get from here to there 


tion. 

For newspapers that provide begin- 
ners with travel privileges, you have 
my gratitude and my sincere plea that 
you consider this category last in 
determination of any possible budget 
cuts. 

Papers that do not provide this bene- . 
fit should consider doing so if they are 
serious about getting the most quali- 
fied people. It is possible that there 
are many fine writers out there who 
do not own a car and, at the same 
time, there could be just as many who 
own a car but are not among the best 
writers and journalists. Therefore, 
these newspapers should dispense 
with the automobile requirement and 
look to one or more of the follow- 
ing alternatives or deyise some 





In truth, | fear that the car requirement, unlike the 
need for education, clips and experience, may be 
perceived as a race- and class-based barrier to many 
who otherwise would be able to stride into the 
profession without difficulty. 





ceived as a race- and class-based bar- 
rier to many who otherwise would be 
able to stride into the profession with- 
out difficulty. 

I have personal knowledge of at 
least two talented and highly qualified 
students at our journalism school who 
were carless and found themselves 
jobless as a result. Both happened to 
be African-Americans. One is a 
young woman, a continuing student, 
who had to turn down an internship 
offer with a medium-sized East Coast 
daily because the job required her to 
have a car, and the other is a young 
man who recently graduated but was 
turned away from several opportuni- 
ties because he had no wheels of his 
own. 

Generally, reporters’ news-gather- 
ing responsibilities require more 
travel locally and regionally than 
beginning accountants, engineers, 
architects and teachers. This distinc- 
tion should be cause for newspapers 
to take notice and provide the neces- 
sary means of transportation if news- 
papers are to compete with other pro- 
fessions for the brightest students. 
The need for an automobile combined 
with the low salaries at the beginning 
of a newspaper career is enough to 
make some people change their col- 
lege major and their intended voca- 





methods on their own to help the 
newspaper and the aspiring journal- 
Ist. 

At the minimum, the news organi- 
zation can: 

@ Designate a company car for 
reporters’ use but, if there is no car, 
the newspaper may consider pur- 
chasing a new or used model and 
properly insuring it for the intern or 
beginning newswriter. 

@ Secure a long-term lease on an 
automobile from a local rental agency 
or car dealer. Of course, leasees 
should check around their city and 
region for the most competitive 
prices. 

®@ Contract with a local taxicab 
company to establish an account, pro- 
viding the interns and beginning writ- 
ers with vouchers to be used as 
needed. Depending on the editor’s 
negotiating skills, he may be able to 
get a discounted rate based on the 
volume of business that the newspa- 
per provides the cab company. 

@ Organize a car-pooling system 
that would allow the carless reporter 
to ride to meetings and interviews 
with another person on the news, 
administrative or advertising staff. 

@ Provide reporters with free bus, 
trolley, and train passes in cities 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In this article B.J. Cutler clearly 
explained why Hussein invaded Ktwait. 


A month before Hussein invaded Kuwait. 


On July 2, 1990, B.J. Cutler began 
his column: “Saddam Hussein, the 
Iraqi dictator with the bloodiest hands 
in the Middle East, has been issuing 
ferocious threats lately against Israel. 
But his next target is likely to be a fel- 
low Arab nation—Kuwait—rather 
than the Jewish state.” 

On August 2, 1990, Hussein’s army 
invaded Kuwait. 

This was not a lucky guess. This 


is the kind of insight that readers of 
Scripps Howard News Service expect 
from Cutler’s column on world affairs. 
Cutler has spent years covering inter- 
national politics. For the New York 
Herald Tribune he covered Moscow, 
then Paris where he later became editor 
of the Paris Herald Tribune. For Scripps 
Howard newspapers he was a roving 
European correspondent, foreign 
editorial writer, and editor-in-chief. 


== SCRIPPS HOWARD 
I NEWS SERVICE 


Now he shares his understanding of 
world events with Scripps Howard 
News Service readers twice a week, 
600 words at a time, with such accurate 
perception that, for people who read 
Cutler’s column of July 2, Hussein’s 
invasion of Kuwait was not a surprise. 

It was simply a matter of time. 

Find out more about what Scripps 
Howard News Service offers. Call 
Irwin Breslauer at (212) 580-8559. 









































